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For years Timken has been foremost 
in research and advanced engineering 
covering every application of anti- 
friction bearings needed by industry. 
Long ago Timken scientists estab- 
lished the highest standards—stan- 
dards to insure dependable operating 
efficiency under every given set of 
conditions. Timken has spent millions 
in research and in the development of 
new applications. That is why most 
bearing problems can be solved by 
Timken—why Timken’s recommen- 
dation is right, sound and correct. 
American industry generally acknowl- 
edges Timken superiority by the wide- 
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spread use of this precision-made 
product year after year after year. 
Industry knows that Timken’s is the 


voice of experience. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits 
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Based on a News photo 
showing GMC ‘* Ducks’’ 
carrying supplies to the \~<s 
Allies’Anzio beachhead. \ 





INVEST IN VICTORY ...BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





THE GMC “DUCK” 


LEADING LADY OF ALLJED LANDINGS 









Says Ernie Pyle, 
Scripps-Howard 
War Correspondent 










Ernie Pyle, Pulitzer Prize winner for war 
reporting, is only one of many war corre- 


spondents to praise the outstanding perform- 
ance of the GMC Truck & Coach “Duck.” 


The “Duck” is a leading Lady of Allied 
landings because its amazing amphibious 
ability enables it to perform many tasks that 
can be duplicated by no other vehicle. It 
has carried men, munitions and materials 
from ship to shore to inland fighting areas. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH ee 


It has charted invasion shores the night be- 
fore ‘““D” day. It has hauled howitzers from 
freighter to firing position. It has rescued 
disabled landing craft. It has blasted enemy 
beaches with barrages from multi-mounted 
rocket guns. It has served as a radio broad- 
caster, ambulance and mobile fueling station. 


And in France, this versatile GMC am- 
phibious vehicle again played a leading role 
in the Allied invasion of Fortress Europe, 
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The March OF The News 
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Navy size. James V. Forrestal, Secretary 
of the Navy, said that. in the five years 
since war began in Europe, the United 
States has become the greatest naval power 
on earth. The number of warships has 
been more than tripled, a huge fleet of 
supporting vessels and landing craft has 
been built, fire power has been tripled and 
the naval air force multiplied by 20. A 
total of 65,000 vessels of all types has 
been added to the fleet. 


Aircraft production. The War Produc- 
tion Board announced that August aircraft 
production totaled between 7,700 and 
7,800 planes, or about 400 planes below 
schedule. By comparison, July production 
was 8,000 planes. Output of the important 
B-29 “Tokyo Bombers” in August was said 
to have been close to schedule. 


Army Thanksgiving dinner. The Army 
announced that every American fighting 
man will receive a generous portion of 
turkey on Thanksgiving Day. More than 
1,000,000 pounds of turkey has been 
bought for that purpose. The following 
Thanksgiving dinner menu has been ar- 
ranged: grapefruit juice, roast turkey with 
giblet sauce, dressing, mashed potatoes, 
string beans, corn, cranberry sauce, celery, 
olives, pickles, hot rolls, butter, pumpkin 
pie, apples, tangerines, candy, nuts and 
coffee. Tinned turkey is being sent through 
the Red Cross to U.S. prisoners in Ger- 
many, and, if possible, to those in Japan. 


Food. Rationing point values were an- 
nounced for September: 

Meats and butter points remain un- 
changed. Retailers’ charts showing butter 
at 20 points are erroneous. Butter con- 
tinues at 16 points. 

Cheese remains unchanged also, except 
that the Group Three cheeses (Camem- 
bert, Liederkranz, Limburger and the like) 
are increased to 10 points from 8. 

Processed vegetables. Raw dry beans, 
prune juice and fruit butters were put on 
the free list. Vacuum-packed whole kernel 


corn in 12-ounce cans was increased to 5 
points from 3. Pineapple juice, No. 2 can, 
was increased to 25 points from 15. To- 
mato juice in 10-to-14-ounce containers 
was increased to 4 points from 1. Tomato 
pulp in No. 10 containers was advanced 
to 50 from 40 points, but in smaller con- 
tainers the point value of the same product 
was slightly reduced, with seven-ounce 
containers at 1 point instead of 2, and 
10-to-14-ounce containers at 2 points in- 
stead of 4. Canned mixed vegetables, in- 
cluding succotash and carrots and peas, 
were reduced to 5 points from 10. Other- 
wise processed vegetables and fruits re- 
mained unchanged. 


Motor vehicles. OPA warned that ra- 
tioning quotas of new cars must become 
smaller and eligibility requirements stricter 
in coming months. About 20,000 new ve- 
hicles remain. The September rationing 
quota of 3,000 cars was the smallest yet, 40 
per cent below August and about 90 per 
cent less than in September, 1943. 


Tires. OPA said the tire situation indi- 
cated a continued necessity for large- 
scale recapping. September tire rationing 
quotas showed a reduction in passenger- 
car and motorcycle .tires from 1,950,000 
in August to 1,600,000 for the current 
month. Heavy-truck tires were increased 
from 85,000 to 102,000, due to critical short- 
ages that are hampering transportation. 


Tax returns. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue said 30,000,000 smaller taxpay- 
ers will be relieved of filling out the usual 
tax return on their 1944 incomes. Instead, 
they will mail to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue receipts furnished by their em- 
ployers for the amount of tax withheld. 
The Collector will figure the tax and remit 
a refund for any overpayment, or a bill 
for any deficiency. The new system ap- 
plies to individuals whose total income is 
less than $5,000, and consists wholly of 
wages, with the addition of not more 
than $100 in dividends or interest. 
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4 In 1940, our last normal year before 
the war, the American people consumed 
55% billion gallons of petroleum prod- 
ucts, This amounted to 427 gallons per 
petson—9 pints a day for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 


So cent x 427 ='342 


4s. someone has to furnishthe 
petroleum to keep them going. In this 
country there are 8,267 individual oil 
companies working full time at this 
job. During 1940 they made a profit of 
8/10ths of a cent per gallon on the 427 
gallons of products you used—$3.42. 










UNION OIL COMPANY 


2 By comparison, the people of Europe 
consumed 30 gallons per capita in their 
last peacetime year—1/14th as much— 
and the rest of the world 13 gallons per 
person ~ 1/33rd as much. Since most 
petroleum products are used to power 
or lubricate machines, these figures will 
bear remembering. 





5 The rest went right back into the 
costs of producing the products and 
getting them to you. Theoretically, if the 
government owned the oil industry, you 
would have saved that 8/10ths of a cent. 
(Same costs but no profit). Although 
there’s never been a government bureau 
yet that was run as efficiently asa business. 


3 For they mean that the daily life of 
the average American is just about 14 
times as mechanized as the daily life of 
a European. This may or may not mean 
that our life is 14 times deter. But the 
fact stillremains that wewsethe machines. 





6 But it would mean the end of compe- 
tition; of the incentive to constantly improve 
products and lower costs which has been 
the driving forceofour American system; 
and, worst of all, of individual freedom. 
Under the circumstances, that’s quite a 
birthright to sell for 8/10ths of a cent 
on the gallon. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Com- 


pany, is dedicated té a discussion of how and why Amer- 
ican business functions. We hope you'll feel free to send 
in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: 


The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bidg., 


Los Angeles 14, California. 
AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 
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"That's right...310,000 miles and 


Frignal a ‘young’ truck / WA ibn 


BRIDGEWAYS, INC., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“As a matter of fact, all of our Dodge trucks have gone well over 
300,000 miles, and at a minimum of expense,” continues Mr. 
Ulm’s letter. “These trucks fit our hauling jobs to a ‘T’. They 
keep piling up mile after mile in thoroughly dependable fashion, 
and we’re counting on them for plenty more thousands of miles!” 


A limited number of new Dodge Job-Rated trucks for essential 
hauling are now being built, under government authorization. We suggest 
you see your Dodge dealer at once for dependable Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks to fit your job! 


U. S. soldiers storm coast of France in 
Dodge-built Army truck . . one of more 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION a than 300,000 built for the United Nations! 


DODGE M+ ZecTRUCKS 


Fit the job...last longer 
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War in Europe, to all intents and purposes, is ending now. From here on, 
it is largely a matter of occupation, of clean-up, of getting the fight over. 

As this final stage of war is developing.....prevailing view is this: 

German armies will be unable to make an effective stand in the West. 

People of Germany will not put up a formidable fight; will be inclined to 
give up readily after five years of war, six other years of preparation for war. 

There will be rather rapid disintegration, collapse inside Germany. 

Hitler probably will be liquidated. Himmler, Goering, Goebbels are likely 
to try to escape; are probably planning now on ways to reach Argentina or Japan. 

U.S.-British armies will be deep inside Germany, if not in Berlin, within 
four to eight weeks; will then be engaged in a clean-up operation, ina police job. 

It is possible that there will be no formal surrender, no armistice, no one 
day on which the Allied world can stage a big, spontaneous celebration. 

Actually: Germany is simply falling apart in the West. Fear of Russia is 
keeping its armies intact in the East; is probably to deny Russians a chance to 
reach Berlin first. German industry is prostrate from air blows. At least 50 
of the 60 German divisions in the West are destroyed or battered. Germans are not 
to have a chance to apply a "Scorched earth" policy in Western Europe, are to 
lack both the time and the means for destroying as they retreat. And: Inside 
Germany, Nazi die-hards probably can do no more than snipe at U.S.-British forces. 
Sniping may go on for a rather long time. It probably will not end all of a sudden. 




















Roosevelt-Churchill are to meet ostensibly to plan strategy for the Pacific 
war, to chart the moves that will be made to bring an early end to Japan. 

Real purpose of this meeting, however, will be to consider Europe's problems, 
to take up political and economic questions affecting France, the Balkans, Po- 
land, Italy, Germany, to map out the line that U.S.-Britain will take in postwar. 

The President and Prime Minister are up against this situation..... 

It is easiest, least upsetting, to favor old-line financiers, industrial- 
ists in Europe, to try to re-establish old contacts, to get back to normal soon 
as possible. That's the inclination in top British circles, in some U.S. circles. 

But: Many, if not most, big financiers, big industrialists played Germany's 
game, took a line hostile to U.S.-Britain. And: Labor, left-wing groups are the 
ones who took a pro-Allied line, who expect now to be rewarded by more power. 

The result is a rather ticklish problem. It is to be handled more gingerly 
as a result of Italian experience where U.S.-British efforts to restore status 
quo in property relationships, in banking hasn't worked out so well to date. 














There is this other factor in the fast-developing situation..... 

Russia, of course, is a socialist state, is as far left as a state can be. 

All through the Balkan area, Russian influence, Russian methods will tend to 
be copied. Russia expects to tie in her economy with that of neighboring states. 

France, under de Gaulle, professes an intent to swing sharply to the left, 
to nationalize banking, to exercise state control over heavy industry, to go in 
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for state planning, for planned development of French resources. 

Germany, with no credit standing, with a partially wrecked industry, with 

big reparations to pay, probably has no recourse except broad socialization. 
Italy is somewhat in the same position that Germany is in. ‘ 

Great Britain's business and financial leaders are preparing to share power 
in a partnership with Government, are thinking-in terms of much more use of the 
machinery of Government to keep the economy functioning well in postwar. 

It is only in U.S. that there appears to be a strong desire on part of many 
groups to get back to the good old days of really free enterprise, to the days 
when Government sat on the side lines and the free market directed the economy. 








The fact is that a new leftward swing for U.S. is in the making; is talked 
of and planned for in event of a fourth term. It would grow from unemployment. 

The line of official thinking on postwar covers these subjects..... 

Unemployment insurance to be broadened in coverage, to provide a uniform 
level of benefits. Congress is balking on this point now, may change later. 

A higher level of hourly wage rates to be favored as an offset to income 
loss from ending of overtime. Present policy of restraining wage increases will 
be reversed with ending of war, with first sign that wage rates are under pressure. 

Tax policy designed to give relief to taxpayers with incomes under $5,000, 
to hit hard against large incomes from which biggest individual savings come. 
The theory of oversaving-underconsumption is accepted by present: policy makers. 

A revival of plans for forcing corporations to pay out a larger proportion 
of earnings or to spend savings for capital improvements. Wartime accumulation 
of corporation reserves is being eyed closely by Government officials. 

Pump priming at home and abroad, through loans and direct expenditures, is 
coming back into favor as a poStwar program. 

Only catch to all of this is that Congress is balky. There is the prospect, 
too, that a change of Administration would result ina shift of policy. However: 
A strongly expressed official view is that, when and if unemployment passes the 
5,000,000 mark, any Administration would be under pressure to turn to the left, 
to try some new experiments that might go even beyond those of the New Deal. 




















There is this to be aware of in looking ahead to the war end..... 

The alternative to a New Deal at home, an even more radical New Deal abroad, 
is world expansion, world prosperity, underwritten by U.S. loans, U.S. venturing. 

There isn't anybody else in the world to do the financing, to do necessary pro- 
moting, to get the world set up in business so that unemployment will shrink, so 
that governments can remove trade controls, money controls, all the controls 
that go along with gradual socialization, with an end to private enterprise. 

That definitely is the fact underlying present U.S. planning. It accounts 
for U.S. official interest in plans for world currency stabilization, world 
bank, world commodity price stabilization and other means of restoring stability. 

But: It is far from certain that U.S. is going all out in the direction of 
world development. Other nations are skeptical of U.S. willingness to take over 
the function that Britain once performed, to become the world banker. They're 
preparing to take the path of more socialization at home, of a Government-con- 
trolled finance and industry, of continued regimentation and central planning. 

If the rest of the world takes that path, U.S. may end up on it, too. 

At least, that's the idea back of quiet thinking about another New Deal. 
It accounts for the reviving cheerfulness of the New Deal group in Washington. 











White House view is that German war end before election will help, not hurt, 
fourth-term chances, that voters will reward the President for success. 
Governor Dewey has two months in which to overcome any edge Roosevelt holds. 


See also pages ll, 14, 19. 
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FORMED | 


has the structural 


strength we'll need” | 
The ability of Laminated INSUROK to | 
meet structural strength requirements 
has startled many a skeptical engineer. 
And formed Laminated INSUROK, re- 
cently introduced for military use, ac- 
quires even greater strength character- 
istics, solves many product and design 
problems for which ordinary laminates 
prove inadequate. 


If your product or the one you are 
developing can be improved by the use 
of plastics with high structural strength, 
let a Richardson Plastician help you. 
Or, if resistance to chemicals, dielec- 
tric qualities, or moisture resistance is 
required, let him suggest the correct 
type and grade to meet your individual 
requirements. His years of experience 
may save you time and money. Write 
for complete information. 








Laminated INSUROK has won the preference of 
many designers because of its favorable weight to 
strength ratio. Molded INSUROK is often pre- 
ferred because of the intricate shapes which can 
be produced in one molding operation—elimi- 
nating assembly and manufacturing operations. 














Precision Plastics 
W/E ve Salat. dO dO me@ulvann a 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT erect a theater without 
first referring the project te the War Pro- 
duction Board at Washington. Heretofore, 
applications for construction of theaters of 
less than $100,000 value could be processed 
by field officers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now present protests against 
maximum rent and price regulations be- 
fore Office of Price Administration boards 
of review, which will make recommenda- 
tions to the Administrator. This action 
conforms to the requirements of the Sta- 
bilization Extension Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a shoe manufac- 
turer, increase prices because of changes in 
style or use of colors permitted by recent 
lifting of WPB restrictions. The OPA pric- 
ing provision that covers all types of foot- 
wear except those with substitute soles is 
expected to apply. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an importer, whole- 
saler or retailer of imported cigars, fail to 
observe dollars-and-cents ceiling prices. The 
Office of Price Administration has set 
these ceilings at prices that were in effect 
since January, 1943. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, pro- 
hibit union activity on company property 
during lunch periods or before or after 
working hours. The War Labor Board has 
ruled that a ban against union activity 
during working hours does not apply at 
such times. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of staple 
work gloves, obtain a 4 per cent increase 
in your dollars-and-cents prices. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration says this in- 
crease will be absorbed by retailers and 
wholesalers, the latter being permitted a 3 
per cent markup. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a dealer in used trucks, 
obtain higher warranty prices on vehicles 
of 1937 and later model years. The OPA 
has changed regulations so that dealers are 
liable for only half the expense that may 
arise under warranties. 


and administrative decision; 


YOU CANNOT expect to obtain a grea 
quantity of methanol-based antifreex 
this winter. The War Production Boar 
advises distributors that the bulk of anti 
freeze to be marketed will be of ethyl « 
isopropyl! base. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell mohair in the orig 
inal bag or bale without regard to prie 
controls. The OPA warned, however, thi 
price restrictions remain in effect for grade 
mohair, mohair.matchings and commodities 
processed from mohair. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell ammunition to hun 
ers on the same basis as to farmers and 
ranchers; that is, quarterly quotas of lil 
rounds of .22-caliber rim-fire cartridges, 4) 
rounds of rim-fire rifle ammunition and 10 
shotgun shells of any gauge. Purchaser 
must sign a certificate stating they are e- 
titled to the ammunition under WP 
orders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard the former 60-day 
time limit in filing protests against the ¢e- 
nial of an application for adjustment ofa 
maximum price for commodities and serv- 
ices under Government contracts or sub 
contracts. The OPA, however, calls atter- 
tion to a decision of the Emergency Court 
of Appeals that, if the filing is unduly de- 
layed, the defense of laches (unreasonable 
delay) may be available to OPA. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer or user of 
milk sugar, produce, deliver and use this 
product without restriction. War Food Ad- 
ministration has relaxed restrictions be- 
cause development of cheese whey 4s 4 
source of milk sugar has provided adequate 
supplies for production of penicillin, one of 
its important uses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a machine-tool manufac- 
turer, now proceed with an unrated order 
without first obtaining permission from the 
WPB. This easing in procedure, however. 
does not eliminate the necessity of pros 
pective purchasers obtaining specific WPB 
approval before placing unrated purchase 
orders. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 


of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conse 

: s ; ae S 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue UNITED State 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia. 
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Now he’s on his way. The hospital train will take 
him to convalescence close to home and family. 


This hospital on wheels is staffed and equipped to 
handle his every need on the journey. Through- 
out, it is flooded with a new kind of light—cool 
and glare-free fluorescent. It is easy on the eyes 
of wounded men. It helps doctors and nurses 


do their jobs. 


This lighting equipment, like everything else 
on the hospital train, is the last word. Fixtures 
and lamps are manufactured by Sylvania, which 
means they are built to one standard—the highest 


anywhere known. 
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Gglte for those who wear the Purple Heart 





% ijplo~ for the blessed event 


Wkom the new baby looks like will be decided 
under fluorescent — and this softly diffused light 
will rest Mother’s eyes. 


Cool, comfortable fluorescent, with its high 
efficiency and accurate color control, will find 
many uses in the modern postwar hospital. 
And this new kind of light is the most eco- 
nomical known. 


Fluorescent light that is engineered to hospital 
needs will be a specialty of Sylvania — pioneer in 
lighting, pacemaker in the fluorescent field. It will, 

of course, be made to Sylvania’s one standard 
— the highest anywhere known. Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS 








ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 


RADIO TUBES 


~ Sylvania was first to develop a 
complete line of 1.5-volt radio tubes 
which draw their power from a sin- 
gle dry cell battery. This made the 
camera-type portable radio set 
the rage of 1938. It also cut in half 
the weight our boys in 
the military communications 
services have to carry afield, 








ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


— Heart of your postwar 
television set will be o 
cathode ray tube. This 
electron tube is one of 
many types thot Sylvania 
is even now producing. 
Work in the field of elec- 
tronics is a definite part 
of Sylvania’s activities. 





tAMPS AND FIXTURES 


Sylvanio is pioneer in light- 
ing — pacemaker in the 
fluorescent field. Sylvania 
is the leading manufacturer 
of fluorescent fixtures. 
Sylvania famps in Sylvania 
fixtures give fivorescent 
: me at its finest 
— light that is right. 
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‘ Over the telephone he directs the 
firing of big guns on one of the 
fronts. This is a vast war and 


communications are vital. 


So the telephone industry’s man- 
ufacturing capacity has had to be 
devoted almost exclusively to pro- 
ducing electronic and telephone 
equipment for our armed forces, 
fl That explains why there are de- 
lays in filling orders for home 


telephones. 


All of us in the telephone busi- 
ness are grateful for your fine 
spirit of co-operation in this war 
emergency. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








ee 


Please try to keep the Long 
Distance circuits clear from 7 to : 
10 each night for the service men * 


and women. 


The big guns start booming when the section chief of a cannon company gives the order fo “fire” 
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Eighteen doubtful States 
as battleground for Dewey 
and Roosevelt forces 


The campaign for the Presidency is 
moving into a period of swift and dra- 
matic action. In their drive for votes, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Thomas E. 
Dewey must match deed and word with 
the climactic action of America’s fighting 
men in Europe and the Pacific. At stake is 
the power of dictating the role America 
will play in the peace to come. 

Mr. Roosevelt will endeavor to win the 
election by dramatic deeds rather than by 
words. Only one political speech is down 
on his list thus far. His campaign will be 
conducted from the high stage of interna- 
tional conferences. His traveling will be by 
airplane and battleship as he strives to 
keep pace with the fast march of United 
Nations troops toward victory. 

The campaign of Mr. Dewey will be 
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The National Week + + + 
LINE-UP FOR ELECTION: 
UNCERTAINTIES IN RACE 


Potency of Minority Groups and New Voters in Determining Winner 


more orthodox, but no less vigorous. The 
New York Governor is building a tight 
campaign organization. He will travel 
widely and speak often. His first trip is a 
6,700-mile all-rail journey to the Far West 
that takes him through 21 States, seven 
major speeches and three weeks of crowds, 
tumult and travel. Other trips will follow. 

How they stand. As the campaign moves 
into the period of active fighting, the polls 
give Mr. Roosevelt an edge over his op- 
ponent, Seventeen States, with 157 elec- 
toral votes, are listed for Mr. Roosevelt; 
13 States, with 141 electoral votes, are 
given to Mr. Dewey. The votes that each 
needs to round out his total to the 266 that 
assure election must come from the 18 
other States, which hold 231 electoral 
votes. The polls give Mr. Roosevelt a slight 
edge in 11 of these States. The seven others 
bend gently toward Mr. Dewey. But the 
margin in each case is slender. 

The battleground lies in these 18 States. 
Here the campaign will be fought out. 


a 
—Wide World 


MR. DEWEY & ORTHODOX PLATFORM 


Those States are: West Virginia, Wash- 
ington, California, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Rhode Is- 
land, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Minnesota, Maine, New 
York, Oregon, Missouri, New Jersey. The 
campaign trip upon which Mr. Dewey is 
setting out now will take him into several 
of these States. 

Safe States. The States that are listed 
as safely in the Roosevelt fold now are: 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Florida, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Arizona, Montana, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico and Kentucky. 

Those which the Gallup Poll tabs as 
safely turned toward Mr. Dewey are: Ne- 
braska, Kansas, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Vermont, Illinois and 
Ohio. Of these, Mr. Willkie carried Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Michigan, Indiana 
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MR. ROOSEVELT & DRAMATIC PLATFORM 
- « - Both will have to match deeds and words with fast-moving world action 
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and Vermont in 1940. Maine, which Mr. 
Willkie also captured in 1940, is placed 
this time in the fighting category because 
of the influx of shipyard workers into that 
State during the war. 

Democrats also are ready to question 
whether the Republicans can carry Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Ohio. In spite of the fact 
that all three of these States have Repub- 
lican Governors, and that Governor John 
W. Bricker of Ohio is on the Republican 
ticket, Democrats point to the fact that 
there are 350,000 new residents of voting 
age in Michigan, 230,000 in Illinois and 
340,000 in Ohio. No one has any accurate 
information, however, on how many of 
these have registered and are qualified to 
vote. One estimate says only about 10 per 
cent of those in Ohio will vote. Many of 
these new voters come from Democratic 
areas of the South. 

In the battle States, Republicans hold 
14 of the 18 Governorships. Democrats 
hold the Statehouses in West Virginia, 
Maryland, Oklahoma and Rhode Island. 
Republican Governors have the chairs in 
Washington, California, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Idaho, Minnesota, Maine, 
New York, Oregon, Missouri and New 
Jersey. These States, in which the Re- 
publicans have a fighting advantage, have 
201 electoral votes. 

If the Republicans can hold the 13 
States which the polls indicate would be 
safely theirs if the election were held 
today, and could capture New York, 
Pennsylvania, California, New Jersey, and 
any one of the other doubtful States, they 
would have enough electoral votes to win. 
The job is a little easier for Mr. Roose- 
velt. If he can add New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, California and any one other State 
to those listed as safely in his column, he 
can win. 

Hard blows. This will tend to throw the 
major campaigning of the two parties into 
fewer than half a dozen of the larger 
States whose electoral votes will decide 
the issue. The Republicans, with a strong- 
er chance for victory than they have had 
since 1928, already are striking hard at Mr. 
Roosevelt in those States. 

Accusations already are rising that the 
Political Action Committee of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is tak- 
ing over the Democratic Party; that a 
league of bosses dictated the Democratic 
nomination of Senator Harry S. Truman 
of Missouri for the Vice Presidency; that 
Mr. Roosevelt used a battleship for cam- 
paign purposes; that full information about 
the Pearl Harbor sneak attack is being 
withheld for political reasons. All of these 
are only small signs of the fierceness with 
which the campaign will be pressed home 
in the days to come. 

Issues. Democrats say there is one domi- 
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nant question that will decide the elec- 
tion: Is Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Dewey bet- 
ter qualified to work out a lasting peace? 
They say there is a broader determination 
on the part of the American people than 
existed in 1920 that another world war 
shall not be permitted to happen. At that 
time, they argue, women were not the in- 
dependent voters they are today. And, 
then, few persons were alive who could 
remember a devastating war. Now, there 
are millions of persons who have gone 
through two world wars. This is the issue 
the Democrats will pound home from 
speaking platforms all over the country. 
Republicans pin their faith upon do- 
mestic issues. They expect the election to 
be decided by four groups of voters: Those 
who think the Republicans can come 
closer to providing jobs with a future in 
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—Coffman in Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


PITY THE POOR CANDIDATE 








the demobilization era than can the Demo- 
crats. Persons who fear the connection be- 
tween CIO-PAC and the Democratic 
Party. Those who are tired of Govern- 
ment controls. And persons who are dis- 
satisfied with the waste, bungling, inef- 
ficiency, extravagance and internal argu- 
ments which they charge to the Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

Minority groups are likely to decide the 
election in several of the important electoral 
States, however. Each party would like 
to know how Americans of Polish descent 
will vote in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan and Illinois. Polish organ- 
izations claim there are 6,000,000 such 
voters. In recent months, they have been 
critical of the Administration’s policy with 
respect to Poland. In the main, they are 
Catholics and anti-Russian. 

The Negro vote is an uncertain ele- 
ment in several Northern States. Negroes 


favored the renomination of Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace. Whether they will accept 
Senator Truman as a substitute is not yet 
clear. New York has 571,000 Negroes; 
Pennsylvania, 470,000; Michigan, 208,000; 
Illinois, 387,000; Ohio, 339,000, and Mis- 
souri, 244,000. 

Population shifts in the war have al- 
tered the pattern of many of the important 
industrial States of the North and East, 
developed new industrial States in the 
West. New York has 120,000 new residents 
of voting age; New Jersey, 225,000; Penn- 
sylvania, 183,000; Maryland, 208,000; Flor- 
ida, 184,000; Texas, 254,000. In none of 
these States, even in Florida or Texas 
where the percentage of gain is large, will 
the voting effect be felt, however, as it will 
in Ohio, with its 340,000 new potential 
voters; Michigan, with 350,000, and Illinois, 
with 230,000. California will feel the effect 
of the newcomers more than any other 
State. It has 1,142,000 new residents of 
voting age. Washington has 218,000 and 
Oregon 123,000, enough in each case to 
change the whole voting pattern of the 
Pacific Coast. 

CIO-PAC. These are the worker groups 
upon which CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee is working hardest. In many in- 
dustrial plants the Committee has set up 
special groups to induce workers to reg- 
ister so that they can vote this autumn. 
In some cases, the effect will not be felt 
in the presidential election, but will be felt 
in congressional elections. 

One veteran Midwestern House men- 
ber with a voting record that is none too 
favorable to labor finds that the war has 
transformed his district from small-town 
and rural voters to one in which industrial 
workers are dominant. He captured the 
Republican nomination, but is not certain 
that he can beat the Democratic nominee. 
Similar changes accounted for the defeat 
of several Southern members in the Demo- 
cratic primaries. Mr. Roosevelt expects to 
have the strong backing of labor in the 
big-electoral-vote States, where such sup- 
port counts. His first political speech will 
be made to a labor organization. 

Soldier vote: The big question that over- 
hangs the election is how many migrant 
workers and soldiers will be able to vote. 
Some forecasts say that, if the total na- 
tional vote falls below 40,000,000, Mr. 
Roosevelt will lose; that, if it goes to 50,- 
000,000 or 55,000,000, he will win. 

The best estimates of registrations indi- 
cate that 43,000,000 persons have quali- 
fied, compared to the 49,500,000 who 
voted in 1940. Applications for ballots 
still are piling in from soldiers, with up- 
ward of 2,000,000 already received by sec- 
retaries of state. These men are in the 
age group that has strongly supported Mr. 
Roosevelt in the past. They may decide 
the election as well as the war. 
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FUTURE OF THE WPB 


Dwindling Role of Board After Reconversion Agency Takes Over 


Gradual easing of checks 
on industry's production 
when war in Europe ends 


A big new job for somebody is shaping 
up in Washington. The job is likely to pay 
$15,000 a year and to be good for at least 
two years. It will carry with it power to 
direct policy for all demobilization and re- 
conversion. 

The job that is to open up as soon as 
Congress completes action on the War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 is 
to be that of Director of the Office set up 
by that Act. The Director of OWMR is ex- 
pected to have authority to order around 
the Chairman of the War Production 
Board, the Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, the Administrator of 
the War Food Administration, the Surplus 
Property Administrator and the Admin- 
istrator of Retraining and Re-employment. 

Yet little official interest is being shown 
in this big new job. The interest and inside 
fighting are over control of WPB, an or- 
ganization of declining power and im- 
portance. 

WPB, as successor to a line of organi- 
zations that included the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, the Supply 
Priorities and Allocation Board and the 
Office of Production Management, was 
created to provide machinery for mobiliz- 
ing industry for war by operating a sys- 
tem of priorities and allocations for dis- 
tribution of scarce materials, WPB decided 
who got what material first and in what 
quantity. In that capacity, it acted for the 
Army, the Navy, the Maritime Commis- 
sion and other war agencies. At the same 
time, WPB, through a series of limitation 
orders, shut down many industries making 
civilian durable goods by denying them 
materials. 

As long as war demands were rising and 
material scarcities were acute, the job of 
WPB was all-important. Right now, in- 
dustry is deeply interested in this organi- 
zation because it can say which industries 
can have first chance at getting back into 
the making of durable goods for civilian 
use. It can act as a sort of reconversion 
guide in the period immediately ahead. 

As soon as one war ends, however, the 
tole of the War Production Board will 
contract sharply. At that time, surpluses 
will replace scarcity. Steel will become as 
plentiful as aluminum and magnesium 
how are. “L” orders, limiting output of ci- 
vilian goods, will be ended in many fields. 





These controls will be relaxed gradually, 
however. The present Controlled Materials 
Plan for alloting raw materials will assume 
less importance. Industry advisory com- 
mittees, which now direct policies in in- 
dustry on the division of materials, will 
lose out rather rapidly. Limited produc- 
tion controls will be maintained as long 
as there still is another war to fight, but 
the production curtailment that is to fol- 
low defeat of Germany will reduce WPB’s 
functions considerably. 

What is WPB’s 


reconversion 


more, 


WNTED WE STAND 


a rather rapid dropping of such controls as 
soon as the German war ends, but it is 
likely that the WPB will continue to func- 
tion in remnant form for a year or so after 
the fighting in both wars stops. 

Other war agencies that have operated 
alongside WPB also are on the way out. 
The War Food Administration is skidding 
toward an early termination, perhaps this 
winter. It will have little to do as food 
surpluses replace shortages. OPA will go the 
way of WPB. When the war is over, its 
importance will taper off, although some 
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ENTRANCE TO WPB CHAIRMAN’‘S OFFICES 
.«. through this door will skid some of our best problems 


powers are to be subject to check by other 
Government agencies. 

For example, the Justice Department in- 
sists on passing upon all WPB reconver- 
sion orders to see that the spirit of the 
antitrust laws is obeyed. The War Man- 
power Commission exercises veto power 
over reconversion orders affecting areas 
where labor is scarce. 

The latest internal upheaval in Wash- 
ington thus turns out to be in an organiza- 
tion of fast-waning importance. The fight 
concerns power that overnight could slip 
out of the hands of the man who holds it. 
This power now is in the hands of Julius 
A. Krug, who is ready to let WPB be de- 
flated when the time comes. 

WPB will disappear without much trace 
after the war, except for a skeleton organ- 
ization required for a gradual and orderly 
easing of controls. Businessmen can expect 


rationing and price controls are destined 
to remain until shortages of civilian goods 
disappear. There are some who believe 
that the OPA idea should be kept alive 
after the war, but they are in the minority. 
War Manpower Commission’s job of pro- 
viding workers for war industries will dis- 
appear when contracts are cut back. 

The work of WPB and these other 
agencies is being overshadowed by de- 
mobilization problems. Of more impor- 
tance will be the problems of contract 
termination, surplus property disposal and 
finding jobs for war workers and veter- 
ans. The Director of the over-all agency, 
in which WPB will be subordinate, has 
not yet been chosen. He may not be a 
man prominent on the Washington scene, 
but a newcomer who has had no part in 
the infighting and intrigue that accom- 
panied the recent WPB blowup. 
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Why Nazis Keep on Fighting: 
Plight of Party Leaders 


Outlook for Isolated Stands by Fanatics Who See No Hope in Peace 


Early defeat of German 
armies indicated by swift 
drives from West and East 


The war in Europe, as matters stand 
today, is won decisively. German armies 
in the West, in the East and in the South 
are defeated beyond the possibility of a 
recovery. Germany’s warmaking ability, 
over any extended period, is largely de- 
stroyed by loss of sources of oil. German 
man power is drained to the dregs and her 
armies are mere shadows of former selves. 

Yet there are difficulties in bringing the 
war to an end. To men in power in Ger- 
many, an end of the war means personal 
destruction. They cannot survive a surren- 
der unless they get terms that will afford 
them protection. The only available terms 
are unconditional surrender. Only a revolt 
in which present leaders are displaced can 
provide new leaders willing and able to 
accept surrender. 

Out of these circumstances could come 
a development strange in the history of 
modern war. More and more, official opin- 
ion is leaning to the view that there will 
be no one clear-cut “armistice day.” Ger- 
many simply may disintegrate. 

The situation now foreseen is this: The 
German armies, when they finally are 
defeated, may break up into separate 


FOR THE FRENCH .. . THE CLASP OF LIFE 
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groups. Some of these groups may sur- 
render. Others, however, composed of the 
more fanatical Nazis, may fight to the 
bitter end. The Allied armies will occupy 
Germany as rapidly as they can, clearing 
up the last pockets of resistance as they 
go. In that stage, the whole Nazi structure 
is likely to fall into anarchy and confusion. 

There now is a strong possibility that 
the Western Allies may reach Berlin be- 
fore the Russians do. The swift war of 
movement being carried forward by the 
U.S.-British-Canadian armies already has 
destroyed the bulk of the German armies 
that were in France on D-Day. Those 
armies were caught in a whole series of 
encircling movements that swept across 
Northern France, toward Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Germany herself. 

Fear of the Russians may cause the 
Germans to concentrate on holding in the 
East, while in effect they open their coun- 
try to the Americans, British, Canadians 
and French in the West. That is one likely 
prospect as the war in Europe races on 
into its closing phase. 

The citadel that is Germany, final Allied 
objective, at last is being revealed in its 
true size. The map on the opposite page 
shows what that size is. Germany actually 
is only about two-thirds as big as Texas. 
The distance across Germany from west 
to east is only about 500 miles. A ring of 
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mountains gives her natural defenses on 
the Southwest, South and Southeast. Be- 
tween France and Germany, there are 
three gaps in this mountain ring—one at 
Belfort, near the Swiss border; another 
east of Nancy; and the third along the 
border of Luxembourg. But the approaches 
to Germany from Belgium and the Nether- 
lands on the Northwest and from Poland 
on the East are over land that is mostly 
level and open. The armies of Europe have 
fought back and forth over these ap- 
proaches for centuries. 

Modern Germany owes most of her 
military strength to her efficiency as an 
industrial nation. But her two main in- 
dustrial areas are close to her borders on 
the West and East. One, the Ruhr, lies on 
both sides of the Rhine, centering around 
Cologne, Dusseldorf and Duisburg. The 
other is southeast of Breslau in Upper 
Silesia, centering around Gleiwetz. These 
two industrial areas are directly in the 
path of invaders. 

When Germany is on the offensive, her 
central position in Europe gives her defi- 
nite advantages. In this war, she was able 
to spread over most of Europe and to add 
the industries, man power and resources of 
surrounding countries to her warmaking 
power. Now, however, pushed back on the 
defensive, her central position, her small 
size and her vulnerable approaches place 
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her at a great disadvantage. 

Germany’s future size may 
be even smaller than the Ger- 
many shown on the map. The 
Allied powers are preparing to 
whittle her down, by lopping 
off East Prussia, the Rhine- 
land and possibly Bavaria. 
Austria has been promised in- 
dependence. The purpose is to 
make it impossible for Ger- 
many to arm again or to em- 
bark on another adventure of 
conquest. 
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EL PASO 


In view of Germany’s small 
size, the question may be 
asked: How was she able to 
make a serious bid for the con- 
quest of the whole world? Part 
of the answer to that question 
is found in what happened in- 
side of Germany. The rest of 
the answer is found in what 
happened in the outside world. 

Within Germany, the entire 
nation was organized for a war 
of revenge. Natural resources 
within the boundaries of. Ger- 
many were utilized to the 
maximum through harnessing 
the science of chemistry. Rub- 
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ber, gasoline and many other 
essential commodities for wag- 
ing war were manufactured 
synthetically in great indus- 
trial establishments. Materials not pro- 
duced at home were obtained through 
giant cartels that had tentacles extending 
into foreign countries. Propaganda cam- 
paigns of. extraordinary skill marshalled 
the people of Germany behind these vast 
preparations for war. Millions of young 
men were trained for a new and mightier 
Amy. Millions of younger boys were lured 
into youth organizations that prepared 
them for military careers. Labor, agricul- 
ture, business and finance were placed 
completely under the thumb of the Ger- 
man Government. Production, prices and 
wages all were dictated from above. Within 
afew years, the entire German nation was 
mobilized for the war that was planned. 
Outside of Germany, the rest of the 
world was suffering from a severe and 
‘long-drawn-out business depression. Trade 
within countries and between countries 
languished. Tens of millions of people were 
out of work. Production was only a frac- 
tion of what was possible. The armies and 
navies that had crushed the German threat 
m 1918 were cut back to tiny peacetime 
size. People passed resolutions against war 
and assumed that there would be none. 
_ In that situation, Germany found it 
tasy to play one country off against an- 
other—England against Russia, Hungary 
‘gamst Rumania, Japan against the 
United States. Propaganda campaigns 
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GERMANY COMPARED TO TEXAS ...A GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


within countries helped to split them up 
from within. 

Then, when Germany launched her drive 
for military conquest, she was able to 
make each success pave the way for more 
success. The absorption of Austria helped 
in the conquest of Czechoslovakia. Re- 
sources and man power from these two 
countries helped in .the conquest of Po- 
land. That addition, in turn, was an asset 
in conquering Norway. So it went until the 
Low Countries, France, the Balkans, North 
Africa and a big slice of Russia, all became 
part of Germany’s vast empire. 

Finally, when the United States was 
pitted against her, Germany was able to 
draw on the man power and resources of 
an entire continent—300,000,000 persons 
and tremendous stores of loot. 

Similar methods were used by Italy and 
Japan. These two countries, likewise small 
in size, likewise lacking in material re- 
sources, followed the same “dynamic” 
methods of dictatorship. Each built up an 
empire, step by step. Each was able to add 
the resources from one conquest in making 
other conquests. 

Now Italy is defeated, Germany is about 
to be defeated, and Japan is on the way 
to defeat. The Allies are facing the job of 
preventing these three countries or any 
others from repeating what they did. This 
job, as the Allied leaders see it, is twofold. 


One part of the job is policing of the 
defeated countries, to see that plans of 
conquest are not hatched again. The po- 
licing of Germany is expected to be one 
of the topics discussed by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
when they meet. To help in setting up a 
military government in Germany, Robert 
D. Murphy has been named by the State 
Department as “political adviser” to Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. The job in Ger- 
many will be especially difficult, because 
most of the anti-Nazis of prominence have 
been liquidated. The Allied Military Gov- 
ernment will have the choice of keeping 
hundreds of thousands of Nazi officials in 
their posts or of finding an equal number 
of others free from Nazi taint, either Ger- 
mans or non-Germans, to replace them. 

The other part of the job is to restore 
the rest of the world to such a healthy con- 
dition that no one country such as Ger- 
many or Japan can become a _ serious 
threat. This job is being tackled by the 
Allied nations in negotiations now being 
carried on. Agreements are being framed 
that would bring united world action on 
such world problems as security, money, 
food, shipping, aviation and trade. 

If these two jobs are successfully accom- 
plished, neither Germany nor Japan will 
get a chance to become an outlaw nation 


again, 
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WHEN WAR CONTROLS WILL END 


Time Limits of Rationing, Allocation, Wage and Price Regulations 


Many restrictions to 
remain in force until 
defeat of the Japanese 


The fast-approaching end of the German 
war will not terminate war controls on 
the home front. 

Those controls rest upon a wide variety 
of legal terminations. Some end with 1944, 
unless extended by Congress. Others end 
June 30, 1945, unless extended. Still oth- 
ers have their end timed to the war’s end, 
which means the termination of the Jap- 
anese as well as the German war. Other 
controls continue until the end of the 
“emergency.” Sometimes the end of the 
war or the emergency is to be declared by 
the President, sometimes by Congress, 
sometimes by either. 

As a result of this situation, the out- 
look for an end to the drastic wartime 
controls on the home front must remain 
uncertain. After World War I, two years 
were required for the legal end of con- 
trols. In this war, 139 emergency laws 
have been passed by Congress. The White 
House, during the emergency, has issued 
1,226 executive orders and 267 proclama- 
tions, largely related to war purposes. 
There are many complicating factors in 
trying to discover when these and other 
controls might end. 

However, it is possible to give now, with 
some qualifications, a timetable of ex- 
pirations: 

Rationing. Gasoline rationing, food ra- 
tioning, other rationing ends automatically 
Dec. 31, 1944, unless Congress votes an ex- 
tension. A bill is pending for a year’s ex- 
tension of the Second War Powers Act, 
which is the legal authority. Actually, 
some rationing will end soon after the 
German war, despite the legal authoriza- 
tion. Rationing of most foods probably 
will not last beyond 1944. Rationing of 
gasoline will continue into 1945, but will be 
eased somewhat when Germany is beaten. 

Priorities, allocations. All control over 
distribution of raw materials and of com- 
ponent parts in industry—the function 
performed by the War Production Board 
—also has the Second War Powers Act as 
legal authority and will end in December 
unless extended by Congress. 

Price control. Congress has fixed the end 
of price control as June 30, 1945. 

Rent control. The Price-Control Act, 
ending next June, also is the authority for 
rent control, which already is being lifted 
in some areas. 
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Wage and salary controls. Present con- 
trols over individual raises, over wage and 
salary levels also will end next June 30 
as the Price-Control Act expires. There will 
be a stubborn fight against continuance. 

Job control. Rules that regulate who 
can be employed by whom, the whole War 
Manpower Commission setup, rest on ex- 
ecutive orders of the President. These 
depend mostly on the President’s powers 
as Commander in Chief, but in part on 
the First War Powers Act and the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization (or Price-Control) 
Act. Man-power rulings may, in some in- 
stances, stay in effect during the life of 
the First War Powers Act, which expires 





—Acme 
WHEN THE LIGHTS GO ON AGAIN ... 
. .. The lamps that light up the Capitol Dome 
have been dark since the war’s outbreak. In an- 
ticipation of the war’s end, workmen ready them, 
but, while the Dome’s blackout will end, many of 
the nation’s peacetime pursuits will continue to be 
blacked out for a long time under wartime con- 
trols enacted in the legislative chambers beneath. 


six months after the war, or earlier, as the 
President or Congress may designate. 
Taxes. There is no expiration date now 
on the books for wartime taxes, most of 
which will last through 1945, at least. 
Contract renegotiation. The repricing of 
war contracts will affect all contracts let 
in 1944. However, the President has con- 
gressional authority to extend the period 
six months beyond next January, if con- 
ditions warrant. Extension is probable. 
Commandeering. Seizure of war plants, 
under the War Labor Disputes Act, will 


end six months after the war’s end, or 
earlier, as Congress designates. The War 
Labor Board, which has both statutory 
and executive power under several grants 
of authority, will end then, too. 

Import controls, export controls. For- 
eign trade controls expire variously from 
next June 30 on. The Lend-Lease Act runs 
out then, although it may be extended if 
the war with Japan is still on. The export 
control authority of the President expires 
June 30 also. However, the authority of 
the War Shipping Administration to con- 
trol wartime shipping will not expire until 
six months after the war, or earlier, as the 
President or Congress designates. 

Farm prices. Support at 90 per cent of 
parity will be given to farm prices until 
the January 1 that follows two years after 
a proclamation or resolution declaring the 
war’s end. This makes Jan. 1, 1948, the 
earliest date of termination. 

Transportation. Control over railroads, 
busses and water carriers is likely to last, 
in some capacity, until the war’s end is 
declared. This control rests upon executive 
orders and such statutory grants as the 
First War Powers Act, Second War Pow- 
ers Act and laws underlying the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Condemnation and requisition. Various 
requisitioning powers have been given to 
the President by Congress, expiring from 
year to year during the war. He holds 
broad condemnation and property dispo- 
sition powers under the Second War Pow- 
ers Act, which expires at the end of 1944. 

War saving time. Daylight saving, au- 
thorized by Congress, will last until six 
months after the war, unless Congress 
designates earlier termination. 

Many other controls, of minor character, 
have been imposed. Some have congres- 
sional authority, but most rest on ex- 
ecutive orders, and expirations often are 
uncertain. 

Some controls will end with the German 
war. Some will last through the Japanese 
war, well through 1945, probably. But 
still others will last longer. The tendency 
of Congress will be to end controls as 
promptly as possible. The White House 
may not be in a hurry to wipe out its 
hundreds of executive orders, for not all 
emergency conditions will disappear mm- 
mediately upon the end of hostilities. The 
agencies themselves will be less ready to 
give up their privilege of governing. All in 
all, getting the home front disentangled 
from war controls probably will be quite a 
postwar job. 
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Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow 


Prefer the World’s Lightest Highball! 





RADAR SAVES LIVES TOMORROW 


One man on shore may launch, direct and operate life-boats by 
remote control, getting them to storm-tossed vessels in distress, 
removing passengers, and bringing the life-boats back to shore 
during high seas and hurricanes. 


eo six years ago, when The Good Earth was a top-flight 
movie...when the Union and Confederate soldiers were hold- 
ing their last reunion...when France and Germany signed a peace 
treaty? Seagram’s was planning then for your pleasure today... 
selecting the finest and lightest of Canadian Whiskies...storing 
them away to grow mellower and finer, year after year. Today, let 
the lightness of those whiskies add to your pleasure in Seagram’s 


V.O. CANADIAN! 
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Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagvaws V.O. cANaDIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY + A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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Two of the famed Rock Island “Rockets” in La Salle Street Station, Chicago 





From the heart of Chicago, the Rock 
Island Lines fan out to serve important 
cities of the Mississippi Valley, the 
Plains states and on to the Pacific 
Coast. Typical of their modern service 
is the Peoria Rocket, a Budd-built 
stainless steel streamliner which flashes 
over the 161 miles between Chicago 
and Peoria four times a day, seven 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and 
highway truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine struce 
tures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


@REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


days a week. Since 1938, this one train 
has made more than 9000 trips and has 
carried well over a million passengers. 

Similar Rocket service links Chicago 
and Des Moines, Kansas City and Minn- 
eapolis, and scores of other fortunate ci- 
ties on this progressive railway system. 

Budd-built trains are constructed of 
stainless steel, the strongest and safest 





material for car-building. Now repre- 
sented on the foremost railroads in 
America, they will be seen in far greater 
numbers in post-war years, bringing 
still more advanced ideas of comfort, 
luxury and convenience for the travel- 
ling public. Budd builds for the future. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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BONANZA AHEAD FOR CONSUMERS: 
SALE OF WAR SURPLUSES SOON 


Offering of Many Articles Long Missing From the Civilian Market 


large supplies for homes, 
farms and offices. Disposal 
awaits the fall of Germany 


Some pleasant surprises await the 
American consumer when Army-Navy 
surplus stocks reach the retail counters. 
These stocks include numerous items that 
the civilian could not buy during the war. 
Their reappearance on the market is ex- 
pected to ease many current shortages 
before: new peacetime production reaches 
high levels. And, in addition to scarce 


items, the Government will be offering for” 


sale almost everything the consumer buys. 

The plan is to get these things on the 
market quickly, while demand still is high 
and before they can come into competi- 
tion with new civilian production. For the 
moment there is a complication. The serv- 
ices are reluctant to open their warehouses 
to the public before the last shot is fired 
in Europe. This is because the Army and 
Navy always play safe. But the end of the 
European war is in sight, and with it a del- 
ue of surplus sales is expected. 

Prospective purchasers, and they in- 
dude nearly everyone—the farmer buying 
apiece of land, the businessman getting 
new office equipment, and the housewife 
purchasing kitchen utensils—are wonder- 
ing just what will be for sale. An inven- 
tory, pieced together from official sources, 
gives the answer. 


ARMY TYPEWRITERS 






—U. S. Army photo 


... after Hitler—the deluge? 


For the businessman, millions of dollars’ 
worth of office equipment will be for sale. 

Typewriters. The Army has bought 
thousands upon thousands of typewriters. 
Huge lots of these machines are to go on 
the market. Jobbers are expected to buy, 
recondition and offer them for sale through 
usual channels. 

Office machinery. Similarly, the busi- 
nessman will be able ta buy comptometers, 
multigraphing apparatus and other office 
machinery that has been scarce. 

Furniture. There will be desks, chairs, 





—U. S. Army Signal Corps 


ARMY SHOES 
. .. a standard for working feet? 
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tables, wastebaskets, filing cabinets and 
like, items to replace the aging furniture 
many offices are using now. 

For the housewife, the list is long: 

Household appliances. The inventory 
includes numbers of common household 
appliances, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, ironers, wringers, sewing machines, 
stoves and ranges—appliances that have 
been virtually unavailable for two years 
or more. 

Kitchenware. A deluge of kitchen uten- 
sils is foreseen. They are of all kinds and 
are of uniformly good quality. 

Tableware. Surpluses may go far toward 
relieving the long-standing shortage in sil- 
verware for the table. There also will be 
newly developed kinds of unbreakable and 
uncrackable cups, tumblers, platters and 
dishes. 

Automotive equipment of many kinds: 

Trucks already are being offered in siza- 
ble lots. For the present, they go to agri- 
cultural areas which need such vehicles for 
crop transportation. A farmer acquires one 
in the usual way, by applying to his ra- 
tioning board. 

Jeeps in large numbers are expected 
later. Not especially desirable for motoring 
in town, they promise to fill many needs 
on the farm, including use as tractor sub- 
stitutes. 

Tires. Surplus tires already are reaching 
the market, mostly small truck sizes. Some 
70,000 of these have been declared sur- 
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MILITARY TRUCKS 


plus. The plan is to sell them back to 
original manufacturers for distribution 
through usual channels. 

Clothing. A clothing surplus valued at 
$725,000,000 is expected. It will include 
big quantities of underwear and hosiery, 
which have been scarce. There also will be 
staple uniform items, some of which may 
be dyed, restyled and cleared of military 
devices before going to the public. There 
also will be much special-duty clothing for 
use in very hot or very cold regions. Qual- 
ity will be the best. 

Shoes. The shoe surplus may run to sev- 
eral million pairs. Between 150,000 and 
200,000 pairs already have been declared 
surplus. They are to be sold to their origi- 
nal manufacturers for distribution. The 
bulky, serviceable and comfortable Army 
shoe may become the standard work shoe 
of the next few years. Quality, again, is 
the very highest. 

Food. The food surplus is measured at 
$1,875,000,000 worth, much of it located 
abroad. A big portion is to be used for 
European relief, but large quantities still 
will move into domestic markets. Canned 
goods, cheese and cured meats will pre 
dominate. 

Farms. Some 3,000,000 acres of farm land 
is to be for sale. How it will be sold is still 
undetermined. Some Congressmen want 
special price concessions for veterans, 
small farmers and tenant farmers. The 
matter is in dispute. 

Bedding and blankets. There will be 
millions of blankets. A half million mat- 
tresses already are declared surplus. Hos 
pitals and other institutions are regarded 
as potentially big purchasers. 

Aircraft. A $20,000,000,000 aircraft sur- 
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plus is forecast. Most of it will end as 
scrap. Planes, smaller training planes suit- 
able for civilian use, are few. 

Machine tools. Sale or transfer of sur- 
plus machine tools is a daily occurrence. 
When war production is ended, however, 
a big oversupply of special-purpose tools 
is expected. General-purpose tools will be 
in big demand, and there probably will 
not be enough to go around. 

Photographic equipment. Abundant 
supplies for the shortage-ridden amateur 
photographer are in sight. The total sur- 
plus is to run to $96,000,000, with half of 
that in this country. Officials are trying to 
get $1,000,000 worth on the market for 
the Christmas trade. 

Medical and dental supplies. The sur- 
plus here is to run to $264,000,000. Hos- 
pitals and institutions are seen as cus- 
tomers. 

Leather goods. Finished leather goods 
in surplus are to include belting, saddlery, 
harness, dog furnishings and straps. 

Rubber goods. Surplus items in this 
line: flooring, wainscoting, tubing, indus- 
trial aprons, gloves and the like. 

Hand tools. These are to become avail- 
able in profusion sooner or later. They in- 
clude tools of all kinds, edged tools as well 
as others. There will be plenty of ham- 
mers, saws, chisels and similar tools for the 
man who likes to tinker about the house. 

Miscellaneous hardware. A long list in- 
cludes padlocks, fireplace equipment, nails, 
wood screws, many construction mate- 
rials, casters, screening, fencing, chains, 
abrasives, lubrication equipment, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment, bells, chimes 
and wire products. 

Clocks. To ease one of the most stringent 





MILITARY FABRICS 
. . » watchful waiting by the consumer will be rewarding in the.months to come 
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of wartime shortages, the Army is to hay 
a number, not exactly estimated as yet, of 
clocks for sale. There will be watches, too, 

Special-purpose articles. In addition ty 
these things, there will be surpluses of 
items for which special civilian uses and 
customers now are being sought. 

Landing craft, totaling tens of thy 
sands, can be used in part, at least, fa 
interisland communication in the Paeifig 
and for workaday chores on the Ameriéil 
seacoast, lakes and rivers. Shallow draft 
and sturdiness recommend them for sid 
activities. 

Mosquito bars, nearly a half million now 
for sale, can be used for the baby’s out 
door play pen and, with the addition ofa 
cot, for outdoor sleeping. : 

Life rafts, made obsolete by newer mod- 
els, now are on sale. Summer camps, 
hunters and other sportsmen are reg 
as customers. 

Incinerator plants. Thirty-four now# 
for sale and may prove useful to sf 
towns with sanitation problems. ~~ 

Bicycles. More than 10,000 bicycles hal 
been declared surplus, and there are 
to come. They are heavy military 
The Post Office Department is 
some for mail delivery purposes. 

Steel cans. A million steel, five-gall 
cans now are for sale. Some are rut D 
a few are leaky, but easily —— 

Where to buy. The consumer will not 
permitted to buy these things dired 
from the Government. He must wait a 
keep his eyes open for the surpluses) 
appear in the retail markets, for vir 
ally everything is to go into the us 
channels of trade. In months to come, § 
a watch obviously will be rew ardings : 
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= Ive christened her Old Reliable’! “ 


“That’s the name they should have hung on this Plymouth 
when they launched her in 1940. I saw sea duty in the 
last war, and I’m telling you this car is dependable as a 
ship’s bell. The Navy has me doing a thousand miles of 
hard driving every week and the car just has to deliver. 
It can’t let me down — and it hasn’t let me down. 


“The speedometer turned 92,000 miles the other day 
—and I’ve never been delayed a minute by any -fault of 
the car. That’s a grand record for any car at any price. 
It’s convinced me that Plymouth is the low-cost car with 
the high-price features. I’m riding this model through 
the war, however long that takes. And the next car I get 
will be another Plymouth.’’* 


NAVY COMMANDER tells this true 
story of Plymouth reliability. It comes 
from Plymouth’s building cars to meet 
the toughest driving conditions. In every 
Plymouth, metal parts are engineered to 
resist salt air corrosion . . . brakes to oper- 
ate long and safely in mountain country 
- « - cooling system to work efficiently in 
desert heat. Every other feature is as thor- 
oughly proven. 


Right now the Plymouth factories are mak- 
ing war weapons only. But Plymouths were 
built to last a long time — especially when 
serviced by experienced, well-equipped 
Plymouth dealers. 


Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, ? P.M., E.W.T. 
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‘prospective demand for farm prod- 
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WANING OF THE FARM BOOM 


Prospect That Peak Income of This Year Will Drop Sharply in 1944 


Revival of twin problem 
of overproduction and 
a decline in price level 


The same old farm problem of surplus 
production and declining prices appears to 
be just around the corner. It is so near that 
Congress is asking Claude Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, what can be done 
about it. 

Back of the problem are these facts: 
The Army has purchased all, or nearly all, 
of the foodstuffs it needs for relief in 


$1,200,000,000 in cash income from farm 
operations. 

In 1944. This year will represent the all- 
time peak of farm prosperity. Farm in- 
come from marketings and from Govern- 
ment payments will amount to about $21,- 
000,000,000. Expenses will reach $9,400,- 
000,000. Left over will be about $11,600,- 
000,000 of cash for use by farmers. That 
is $4,700,000,000 more than in the boom 
year 1919. 

In 1945. The war boom in farm income 
will start to decline next year. Prices are 


that it may be forced to undertake actual 
fixing of prices by licensing all purchasers 
and requiring them, under penalty, to meet 
the guaranteed price. 

The price guarantee to farmers will con- 
tinue at least until Jan. 1, 1948, under ex. 
isting law. To fulfill this guarantee, on the 
basis of official estimates, the Government 
will be forced to spend a minimum of $2, 
000,000,000 a year in 1946 and 1947 and 
will have to spend an appreciable amount 
in 1945. In addition, Congress may spend 
more money to induce farmers to curtail 
production of some commodities. 

Officials recognize the problem of 





Europe until Europe can largely feed 
itself again. Lend-Lease food ship- 
ments, now more than 10 per cent 
of U.S. food supplies, will be re- 
duced drastically when the German 
war ends. Rationing of most foods 
then can end in this country. The 
War Food Administration may at 
that time release part of its stocks, 
which are valued at about $600,000,- 
000. 

American agriculture is geared at 
this time to produce over one third 
more than it produced before this 
war. It is faced with the fact that in 
1945, with the German war ended, 


ucts will not be up to potential sup- 
ply. The official intent now is to ask 
farmers to produce, over all, about 10 
per cent less in 1945 than they pro- 
duced in 1944. When both wars end, 
farm production will need to be re- 
duced further. Great Britain at that 
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FARM INCOME 


(FROM MARKETINGS AND GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS) 
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farm surpluses and see four ways 
to deal with it. These ways are: 

Dumping. The Government can 
sell farm commodities abroad, or 
make it possible for others to sell 
them abroad, at prices lower than 
those paid by American consumers, 
letting the taxpayer make up the 
difference. There is a provision in the 
surplus property bill to permit such 
sales, with the cost to be borne by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 

Free distribution. Much more of 
this is being planned, to be put into 
effect as surpluses develop. School 
lunches, which the War Food Ad- 
ministration now finances to the ex- 
tent of $50,000,000 a year, would be 
extended in order to use up larger 
quantities of food. The food stamp 
plan would be revived on a much 
broader scale than in prewar days. 
Under this plan, the Government 








time will fulfill commitments to meet 
more of her food import needs 
from the Empire and from Argentina. 

All of this means that 1944 is to be the 
peak year of farm income in the World 
War II period. Farmers will break all rec- 
ords again this year, but are faced with the 
prospect of lower income, although still 
high income, in 1945. 

To show how farmers have fared during 
this war period, as against other periods: 

In 1919. Most prosperous year in farm 
history until this war period was 1919. In 
that year, farmers realized $14,600,000,000 
of cash income from marketings. They 
spent $7,700,000,000 for operating ex- 
penses and had left $6,900,000,000 in cash 
for their own use. 

In 1932. The year 1932 found agricul- 
ture in the depth of depression. In that 
year, farm cash income from marketings 
was $4,700,000,000. Operating expenses 
amounted to $3,500,000,000, leaving only 
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expected to be lower, and so is production. 
It is expected that next year farmers will 
realize about $17,500,000,000 of cash in- 
come from marketings and Government 
payments. Expenses will be about $9,000,- 
000,000, leaving over $8,500,000,000. That 
still is more than in the boom year of 1919. 

Next year, however, the country will be- 
gin to be aware of the promise it has made 
to farmers. That promise, or guarantee, is 
for a price to be maintained on 32 farm 
commodities, including all of the big ones, 
at 90 per cent of “parity.” Parity is a com- 
modity price that will yield a buying power 
for things the farmer buys equal to that 
commodity’s buying power of 1910-14. 

If prices dip to 90 per cent of parity, or 
below, Government must step in to give 
support. This means that Government may 
have to buy commodities on a huge scale 
for resale at prices under the price paid, or 


buys surplus foods and distributes 
them free through regular dealer 
channels to unemployed persons and low- 
income families. 

Plowing under. The Government could 
plow under or burn food, just to get rid of 
the surpluses and protect prices. This 
method would encounter strong objection 
and is not being advocated. , 

Industrial use. Some outlets may be 
found in making by-products for use in i- 
dustry from surplus farm products, but not 
much relief is looked for in this direction. 

There, in a nutshell, is the problem 
ahead. As it comes closer and actions are 
taken to meet it, ramifications will appear. 
In world affairs, the dumping of Ameri 
can food, if it occurs, will lead to retalia- 
tion by other nations, That means trade 
wars. If dumping is avoided, surpluses will 
grow. Then production will have to be 
controlled, and the farm problem will be 
right back where it started from. 
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Expanses of lawn and gardens, with 
alake nearby for boating and bathing 
ad fishing. A path through the grove 
vhere children can run and ride their 
bikes in safety. A good market only a 
short walk from the doorstep. 


This sounds like the ideal vacation 
‘pot, Itisn’t. It is the pattern of living 
ofthe future within or near the cities. 
The plans are being laid today, along 
vith many other revolutionary things 
"eexpect in our post-war world. 

Only we have learned not to expect 
thange before it is due. There is a 
tatural order that post-war progress 

follow. First an interval after war 
give industry and the building trades 






an opportunity to readjust to peace- 
time pursuits and to produce in quan- 
tity the peacetime things that are now 
in blueprint. Then, gradually, many 
new and exciting commodities will 
appear on the scene. The change will 
be evolution rather than revolution. 


To tell the public of things that are 
to come is the responsibility of the 
manufacturer anticipating a post-war 
market. His easiest route in presenting 
the virtues of his merchandise is 
through the large centers of popula- 
tion, such as Philadelphia. Consider 
this important city especially, for 
nearly 4 out of 5 of its families are 
reached daily by one newspaper. 








The shape of things to come 
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That newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. It is a family news- 
paper in this city of homes. Its circula- 
tion, in excess of 600,000, is the largest 
evening newspaper circulation in 
America. Despite wartime handicaps, 
its editorial prestige has been enhanced. 
It is Philadelphia’s leading newspaper 
— has been the leader for 39 consecu- 
tive years. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 
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ABOUT VETERANS’ RIGHTS TO GOVERNMENT JOBS 


ties usually are entitled to the 10-poi 
advantage. If a veteran has no such dk 
ability, he must have served in a war q 
campaign for which a campaign badge | 
been authorized to get preference ratiy 


As things are now shaping up, veterans 
of this and previous wars are going to 
have a virtual monopoly on new Govern- 
ment jobs after the war. With the Gov- 
ernment as the biggest employer, and 
having employes in all parts of the coun- 
try, this is to be of increasing importance. 
For, despite the prospects of a cutdown, 
there has been a strong tendency for Gov- 
ernment pay rolls to increase. 

Congress already has laid down the pat- 
tern that is to be followed in favoring 
veterans of this and earlier wars in filling 
federal jobs. The recently adopted Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944 outlines in 
detail how ex-servicemen and women are 
to have the advantage, with some jobs 
being open only to veterans if they are 
available. Pressure also is being exerted 
to extend preference for veterans to some 


jobs not normally covered by Civil Serv- 


ice regulations. 

This war is expected to end with about 
16,000,000 new and old veterans in the 
U.S. In addition, several million women 
will be entitled to preference for federal 
jobs as wives of disabled veterans or as 
widows, now or later, of ex-servicemen. 
While all of these men and women will not 
seek federal jobs, enough wiil do so to have 
an impact on Government employment. 


Any veteran with an honorable discharge 
will have a head start over a noriveteran 
in seeking a Government job. He gets five 
points added to the rating that he earns 
on a Civil Service examination. That 
means that the veteran will have to get a 
mark of only 65. to receive an eligibility 
rating. A nonveteran must get 70. Fur- 
thermore, this ex-serviceman’s name would 
go down on the eligibility list ahead of 
the other candidate who received 70. 


A veteran who has disabilities resulting 
from his service gets even higher prefer- 
ence. He is given an advantage of 10 
points, instead of five. And, except in 
cases involving professional and _ scientif- 
ic positions that pay more than $3.000 a 
year, his name would go ahead of all others 
who passed the examination. This means 
that many disabled veterans will be able 
to qualify for jobs with the Government. 


Will veterans get other preferences over 
nonveterans in securing federal jobs? 


Yes. For one thing, physical requirements 
that are demanded for certain Government 
jobs usually are waived in the cases of 
veterans if they are physically able to 
perform the duties. Also, in most cases, re- 
quirements that nonveterans must meet 
in matters of age, height and weight are 
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not applied to persons who have prefer- 
ence. However, in filling such positions as 
policemen and firemen, stricter attention 
is paid to physical faetors. 


In cases of nonveterans, the usual rule is 
that no more than two members of a fam- 
ily can be on the Government pay roll at 
any one time. This does not apply to ex- 
servicemen and women. Also the time that 
they spent in military service is credited to 
their experience rating on examinations 
when they apply for a position of the same 
type that they left when entering the 
Army or Navy. 


What jobs are open only to veterans? 


Nonveterans are excluded from several 
classes of jobs so long as there are quali- 
fied persons with veterans’ preference who 
want them. The Veterans’ Preference Act 
lists these jobs as elevator operators, 
guards, messengers and custodians. Fur- 
thermore, the President can add to this 
list at any time during the present war 
and up to five years after the war ends. 


The Civil Service Commission, in new reg- 
ulations, gives a broad interpretation of 
the above four types of jobs at which vet- 
erans get first chance. The Commission lists 
these positions as: elevator operators, mes- 
sengers, guards, building guards, forest 
guards, fire guards, mint guards, privates 
(Secret Service) , air corps patrolmen, ship- 
keepers, patrolmen, customs guards, char- 
women, charmen, janitors, firemen-labor- 
ers, caretakers of abandoned federal res- 
ervations, caretakers of federal cemeteries, 
caretakers of small military reservations, 
lockmen and dam tenders. 


What preferences do wives and widows 
of servicemen get for federal jobs? 
The wife of a veteran with a service-con- 
nected disability is entitled to his 10-point 
preference rating if he is unable to qualify 
for a Civil Service appointment because of 
his disability. Unmarried widows of war- 
time servicemen also can get 10 points. 
This means that such a wife or widow will 
have a far better chance of getting a Gov- 
ernment job than another woman of equal, 
or even better, qualifications who has no 
such preference. These rules also apply to 
women who marry servicemen after their 
discharge. They do not apply, however, to 
husbands or widowers of members of the 

women’s services, 


As a rule, the preferences do not apply to 
persons who served in the Army or Navy 
only during peacetime. But nonwar veter- 
ans who have service-connected disabili- 












Suppose a veteran gets a Governme 

“job. Does he also get preference ; 
matters of promotion and in hold 
his place in case of a cutback? 


Ex-servicemen and women get no speci 
preference ratings in matters of promotiq 
after they are appointed to federal jol 
However, there is one point in their fayg 
that might give them advantage ov 
their fellow workers: Persons with ¥ 
erans’ preference status are not supposd 
to be barred from promotion because 
age, height, weight or physical conditiq 
unless it would interfere with performang 
of the duties of the higher position. 


In regard to laying off Government wor 
ers during cutbacks, veterans have a deb 
nite advantage over nonveterans. If tk 
veteran has an efficiency rating of “goo” 
or higher, he is not supposed to be dis 
charged, dropped or reduced while a no 
veteran in competition with him is retained. 


How about servicemen who held Gu. 
ernment jobs when they entered the 
armed forces? Are they assured of ge 
ting these jobs back? 


A serviceman who left a Government job 
to enter the Army or Navy is entitled to 
his old place back, if it was not of a ten- 
porary nature, under certain conditions 
He must have completed his military 
service satisfactorily, he must be able to 
perform his old duties, and he must apply 
for reinstatement within 40 days of ds 
charge. 


A veteran who qualifies for reinstatement 
to a Government job is supposed to ke 
given the same job or one with equal pay. 
status and seniority. Furthermore, he § 
entitled to any promotions or increas 
in pay and seniority that he would have 
gotten if he had not entered military ser 
ice. After reinstatement, he cannot be ds 
charged without cause for one year. 


This means that. many present Govett 
ment employes probably will be replace 
by returning servicemen and women ¥ 
want their old jobs back. In cases wher 
the agency for which a serviceman forme! 
ly worked has been abolished, he 18 
posed to be given a position of simi 
standing in some other Government agent] 
or department. 
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THEY MUST BE GOOD 


The battle record of American fighter pilots plainly says, “They must be 





















good!” % Here at home, our firm resolve is that the engines we supply 
them must be good too — the best that care and precision and 
long experience can produce. Allison has built and 
delivered more than 50,000 such engines to the 
U.S. Army Air Forces. * In service 
that covers every front, planes 
powered by these engines have 

helped to run up an impressive 

score against enemy - 
aircraft. * This is an 
indication of qualities 
useful not only in war 
but in engines to power 
the planes in which 
you will travel when 


peace has been 









won. 


POWERED BY ALLISON 
P-38 —Lightning 

P-39— Airacobra 
P-40—Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 

More than 50,000 Allison engines 
built for the U.S. Army Air Fores 


power the above planes. 
LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
DIVISION OF || GENERAL 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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ENDING ONE WAR, SPEEDING OTHER 


FDR-Churchill Study of Plans for Postwar Europe and Pacific Strategy 


Establishment of a system 
to assure lasting peace as 
aim of Dumbarton Oaks talks 


New decisions for British and American 
co-operation in Europe and the Pacific are 
in the offing. German armies are being 
shattered. Germany’s ring of satellite na- 
tions is cracking. The end of the road for 
the Nazis is not far away. The time has 
come for President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill to agree upon detailed 
plans for establishing a new peace in 
Europe and taking a fierce war into Japan. 

A new conference between Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill has been long in the 
making. Various reports have placed it in 
London, in France and in Quebec. Secrecy 
has forbidden announcement of either the 
time or the place. But the subject matter 
can be no secret. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff are to de- 
vise fresh strategy for throwing the weight 
of their arms effectively against Japan as 
soon as Germany is crushed. Postwar ex- 
perts are far along with their plans for 
re-establishing Europe as a going govern- 
mental concern as soon as it has been 
cleansed of the Nazis. All of these plans, 
military and civil, need the final approval 
of the two chiefs of state. 

For this conference, there is little likeli- 
hood that either Russia or China will be 
called in, though Marshal Stalin and Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek will be kept 
informed of the decisions. The decisions in- 
volve matters in Western Europe in which 
China is not interested, and actions in the 
Pacific war in which Russia is not a partner. 

Dumbarton Oaks. Although not related 
directly to the conferences that are pro- 
ceeding at Dumbarton Oaks, the new meet- 
ing between Mr. Roosevelt’ and Mr. 
Churchill will afford an opportunity for an- 
other informal exchange of views on the 
shape of the world to come. The Dumbarton 
Oaks talks are directed toward a broad inter- 
national agreement on the form of a world 
agency to preserve peace permanently. 

The European phase of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill discussions will deal with plans 
for taking the military co-operation of 
their countries into the transition period 
through which Europe must pass from war 
to any permanent peace. The effort will be 
to mesh these transition period plans into 
the United Nations machinery that is be- 
ing built at Dumbarton Oaks. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1944 


Bipartisan efforts. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Hull still are trying to 
obtain the backing of both Democrats and 
Republicans for a world agency to keep 
the peace. As the talks at Dumbarton Oaks 
proceed, Mr. Hull keeps in touch with 
Republicans. Mr. Roosevelt emphasized 
in a press conference that he hopes the 
nation will keep its eyes upon the big main 
objective of maintaining the peace and will 
not allow its attention to be distracted by 
what Woodrow Wilson called “carping 
criticism” of details. Mr. Roosevelt said he 
was interested in the broad objective of 
keeping the peace, not so much in the lesser 
details of how it is done. He wants a sim- 
ple agency, capable of quick action. The 





GROMYKO OF RUSSIA 


plan on which Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
the Under Secretary of State, and his col- 
leagues are working bears a striking simi- 
larity to an outline drawn up by Mr. 
Roosevelt last June. 

Unless a bipartisan approach is taken, 
however, the President who is elected in 
November will find it all but impossible to 
get a peace treaty through the Senate. 
Present indications are that the Democrats 
will manage to keep control of the Senate 
in the election. It is a virtual certainty 
that neither party will have a two-thirds 
majority in that branch of Congress. That 
is the vote needed to ratify a treaty. 

The presidential campaign will see Mr. 


STETTINIUS OF U. S. 


Roosevelt busier in international confer- 
ences and peace plans than he is on the 
stump. Other men will carry the greater 
part of the speaking load. Senator Truman, 
of Missouri, the vice-presidential nominee, 
opened the Democratic campaign last week 
with an appeal for the re-election of Mr. 
Roosevelt as a man experienced in dealing 
with international affairs. Governor Dewey, 
of New York, is taking the Republican 
campaign to the nation in a trip across the 
country that starts this week. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first speech will be in Washington 
before an American Federation of Labor 
union in late September. 

The President already has developed 
the strategy he will follow during the cam- 
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CADOGAN OF BRITAIN 
- « - Messrs. Roosevelt & Churchill could steal the show 


paign. He has gone over the details with 
his managers and has hand-picked many 
of the persons who will take the cam- 
paign to the country for him. 

Vice President Wallace will pick his own 
course through the campaign. In a pri- 
vate meeting with the President, where 
they talked alone after a family luncheon 
which the two also attended, Mr. Wallace 
told Mr. Roosevelt he would not make 
many speeches in the campaign. Instead, 
he will travel and talk informally with 
small groups, especially in the Middle 
West and Border States. 

The Vice President said he never felt 
happier in his life. 
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September 8, 1944 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTY'S 


SHARE IN ISOLATIONISM 


By David Lawrence 


All the isolationism between 1920 and 1939 was not 
confined to the Republican Party. There was much of 
it in the Democratic Party. 

Wendell Willkie has drawn attention to the weak- 
nesses in the Democratic Party’s record. In an article 
last week written for John Temple Graves, columnist 
of The Birmingham Age-Herald, Mr. Willkie recalls 
a significant piece of history. Mr. Graves has given 
us permission to reprint Willkie’s article. 

When the Republican Party rejected the League of 
Nations in 1919 and President Harding insisted that 
the election of 1920 was a mandate on the part of the 
American people not to participate in the League of 
Nations, a wave of isolationism unquestionably was 
sweeping the United States. It later affected the 
Democratic Party to no small degree and in the con- 
vention of 1924 to which Mr. Willkie refers, the Demo- 
crats were already divided on whether to support the 
League of Nations which had been so staunchly advo- 
cated by Woodrow Wilson and by Governor Cox of 
Ohio in the 1920 campaign. 

Mr. Willkie also refers to an episode in the year 
1932, when Franklin Roosevelt was a candidate for 
nomination and when the Hearst papers inquired 
whether he still stood for the platform on which he 
campaigned in 1920 as the Vice Presidential nominee 
with Governor Cox. Roosevelt had a chance then to 
stand up for the League of Nations or recede. He as- 
sured the Hearst papers in a public communication 
that he would not favor American participation in the 
League of Nations if elected President. Later in 1932 
at the Chicago convention, when Franklin Roosevelt 
still lacked about 90 votes to get the necessary two- 
thirds, it was the Hearst support which gave him the 
votes controlled by McAdoo of California and Gar- 
ner of Texas. 

It is important to review this bit of history not as 
a means of condoning the offenses of the Republican 
Party but merely to point out that a considerable 
part of the blame rests with the Democratic Party for 
failing to take a stand in behalf of international co- 
operation sufficiently strong either to make the League 
of Nations effective or to adopt alternative or substi- 
tute measures to accomplish the same objective in the 
matter of preserving world peace. 


By WENDELL WILLKIE 


The dramatic, almost startling, parallel betwea 
these days and the latter days of Woodrow Wilson; 


Administration has inevitably evoked a marked rf 


vival of interest in Wilson. Several new biographies, 
innumerable articles and even a motion picture attet 
that interest. For those of us who went to war unde 
the stirring slogan—‘“Make the world safe for demo. 
racy’—and then later found our first strong politica 
ideblogy in devoted support of Wilson’s gallant but 
tragic fight for the League of Nations, this present- 
day recognition revives many memories. One thatis 
particularly vivid for me has a certain pertinency 
today. 

After the last war I practiced law in Northern Ohio. 
Newton Baker, his term concluded as Wilson’s Sect 
tary of War, was also practicing law in that state, 
and he became my warm friend and political mentor. 
He was then giving his great abilities to the task of 
keeping alive in the face of public apathy his stricken 
chief’s ideal which had been repudiated after the elec- 
tion in 1920. 

While he addressed great meetings and distinguished 
groups, I, as one of his “young men,” took on the 
school houses, the crossroads and the county fairs, 
preaching to all who would listen that America’s en- 
trance into the League of Nations was indispensable 
for the vitality of the League and that only through 
such an instrumentality as the League could future 
wars be prevented. 

But the American people, or at least their leaders, 
had turned within and refused to look beyond theif 
own shores. This attitude was so prevalent that in 1924 
Baker became alarmed lest even Wilson’s own Party 
in the name of expediency abandon in its platform 4 
reaffirmation of the Wilsonian purposes. Therefore he 
ran as a delegate-at-large to the Democratic National 
Convention and, at his suggestion, I ran and was 
elected as a delegate from my home district in ordet 
to serve him in his contemplated fight for a straight: 
out platform endorsement of the League of Nations. 
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“‘l wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Expediency and practical politics defeated efforts in 1924 
convention to secure reaffirmation of Wilson‘s ideals 


in party platform—An epilogue and postscript 


Baker’s apprehensions proved correct. When the 
convention met at the old Madison Square Garden 
the “regulars” had taken hold. Quite literally, for five 
days and nights Baker fought almost to physical ex- 
haustion within the Resolutions Committee to secure 
direct affirmation of the ideals for which Wilson had 
fought so stubbornly and courageously and died so 
tragically. 

He lost. Those practical fellows, who know “how 
to win elections,” prevailed. And this was only four 
months after Wilson’s death. 

I shall never forget those early morning hours 
when Baker, physically a slight man, would re- 
tum exhausted to his room to tell us—ardent, young 
and uninitiated in the obduracy of mentally-set 
politicians—of his battles in the Committee and to 
get fresh stimulation from our naive and infectious 
belief that so just a cause, so ably advocated, could 
not lose. 

Nor can I ever forget, after the Resolutions Com- 
mittee had declined his proposal and in its stead “with 
praiseful and perfumed voice . . . lifted [the League] 
out of politics and deposited [it]—nowhere,” Baker’s 
tesolve to carry the fight to the convention. He was 
shaking with fatigue. No one had invited him to de- 
liver a minority report, but he determined to do so. 
The preparation of his speech, now recognized as one 
of the really great convention speeches of our his- 
tory, was almost as exciting to us as the later fight on 
the convention floor. 

We heard him try out idea after idea, expression 
after expression, and were thrilled when he found any- 
thing of merit in one of our suggestions. I have just 
tetead that speech as he delivered it to the convention 
and I can see again that small figure, as his emotion, 
his wit, his logic and his obvious sincerity moved that 
packed hall to tears, to laughter, to a frenzy of en- 
thusiasm. 

He lost. If the delegates had voted according to their 
sentiments his resolution would have swept the con- 
vention. But he lost because we who were his lieuten- 
ants were no match for the experienced convention 





manipulators in the practical business of lining up 
delegate votes. 

His argument, however, is full of things applicable 
today. One, particularly, I’d like to quote: 


“I sat in that room across the street [where the 
Resolutions Committee met] for five days and 
nights and heard talk about ‘expediency’ and 
‘votes’ until I am sick. I am talking about life and 
death and love and duty . . . We have no logic 
for luck. There is no calculus for expediency. But 
we do know how to do that which is right, and 
that is the only rule we need follow if we want to 
win and deserve to win in politics.” 


The story has an epilogue. When in February, 1932, 
Governor Roosevelt as a candidate for President at 
the coming Democratic convention publicly repudi- 
ated the League of Nations, some of these same en- 
thusiasts of 1924, “Baker Boys,” grown older, if no 
more skillful politically, decided to bring about the 
nomination of Newton D. Baker. We had a plan. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Alfred E. Smith were the 
leading candidates. We moved on Chicago and, while 
assisting in the efforts to produce a deadlock between 
the two, worked feverishly for second choice votes 
for the leader who almost alone through the dark 
isolationist twenties had fought consistently for world 
cooperation. 

Again we lost. 

For Garner and McAdoo and Hearst and Joe Ken- 
nedy and Jim Farley got together and no subject in- 
terested them less than the cause of world cooperation. 

A postscript to an epilogue. 

After those experiences and after the Democratic 
Party in the middle thirties began to violate the very 
essence of Wilson’s philosophy of government—“Gov- 
ernment should serve society, by no means rule or 
dominate it. Government should not be made an end 
in itself; it is a means only . . . The state exists for 
the sake of society, not society for the state”—I left 
the Democratic Party—or, perhaps the Democratic 
Party left me. 
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The new U.S. Army of 1944 now has outblitzed Hitler’s 
Army of 1940. It moves faster and hits harder than the 
German Army that was the marvel of the world. 

In each case, to measure the blitz qualities of the two 
armies in their prime, the time of occupation of Paris is 
used as a measuring rod. The fall of Paris on both occa- 
sions has symbolized the winning of France. 

The Pictogram shows how, on that basis, the U. S. blitz 
of this summer compares with the German blitz of 1940. 

In 1940, the Germans used a form of their old Schlief- 
fen Plan, which had failed in 1914. This plan called for 
a wide, scythe- like swing that would encircle and de- 
stroy the opposing army. The Germans surprised the 
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French with a break-through at Sedan on May 15. Then, 
instead of driving straight for Paris, they headed for the 
Channel at Abbeville, and cut back north to Calais and 
Dunkerque. They covered 225 miles in 15 days, encircling 
the whole Belgian Army, the British Expeditionary Force, 
and the northern group of .French armies. Only the Brit- 
ish and a few of the French got away. Having ‘youted the 
main forces, the Germans met little opposition in their 
75-mile side smash to Paris, which they occupied on June 
14. Their blitz had covered 300 miles in 30 days. 

In 1944, the Americans have proved that they also cal 
use the strategy of blitz and encirclement. Breaking 
through at St. Lo on July 26, they drove to Rennes and 
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threw the Germans off balance. Then they extended their 
«ythe-like movement to Argentan, having covered 220 
miles in 19 days. This caught the German 7th Army in a 
pocket, from which only a fraction was able to escape. 
like the Germans in 1940, the Americans were able to go 
on with little opposition to Paris, which they occupied on 
August 25. The American blitz as far as Paris had cov- 
ered 345 milee in 30 days. Since some American armored 
units had sw ung out far to the Southeast, the American 
blitz actually heal covered many more miles than that of 
the Germans in the same period of time in 1940. 

The American blitz of 1944, carried out by U.S. soldiers, 
with U.S. weapons, and under U.S. commanders, is the 
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product of America’s all-out efforts of the last four years. 

This new Army consists of pow erful armored divisions, 
moving as much as 100 miles in a day, and of largely mo- 
torized infantry divisions that moved almost as fast. The 
armored divisions, acting as cavalry, move on ahead. 
Then the infantry consolidates the ground behind them 

Command of this Army now is strictly American, with 
Lieut. Gen. Omar S. Bradley, commander of the Twelfth 
Army Group, reporting directly to Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Allied Commander. Under General Brad- 
ley are Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., and Lieut. Gen. 
Courtney Hodges. These are the leaders of the world’s 
most powerful blitz Army of today. 
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VITAMIN E is acquiring stature. 
As new evidence appears, indicat- 
ing this vitamin’s true place in the 
picture, E is being incorporated in 
more and more multi-vitamin 
products. 

We believe that our Vegol (con- 
centrate of natural mixed tocopher- 
ols) is, by every comparison, the 
finest concentrate of vitamin E on 


the market. It is pure. It is bland. It 


MOLECULAR 
DISTILLATION 


in high vacuum 


—the secret of this pure, low cost 
concentrate of vitamin a 


Some of the high-vacuum molecular stills which 
produce Vegol. Torkel Korling photograph. 


is stable. It is unusually low in cost. 

The reason for this superiority is 
the method of production, DPI’s 
unique molecular distillation in 
high vacuum. This high-vacuum 
technique is also the secret of the 
leadership now enjoyed by DPI’s 
concentrates of vitamin A. 

When you begin to plan vitamin 
fortification for your products, you 


will find us ready and eager toserve. 


Distillation Products, Inc. 


Pioneering High 


-~Vacuum Fresearch 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
“Headquarters far Ol - Soluble - Vitamins 
aud Aigh Vacuum Equitment™ 
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of Matiomal /ss mes 


National Service 
For U.S. Youths: 
Editors’ Views 


Universal military training for Amer. 


‘ean boys after the war, as recently pro. 


posed, is generally approved by comment. 
ing editors as an insurance against unpre. 
paredness, but there is opposition ty 
suggestions that any compulsory training 
be other than military. 

Compulsory military training, the Oj 
kosh (Wis.) Daily Northwestern (Rep) 
points out, “is not necessarily an indice. 
tion of being cynical about the chances of 
a lasting peace. But it would be foolhardy 
to stake the national existence on such 
chances.” 

The Jackson (Miss.) Daily News 
(Dem.), on the other hand, weighing the 
dangers of unpreparedness against those 
of militaristic indoctrination, argues: “It 
should not be forgotten . . . that, withor 
without conscription, with or without big 
armaments, we could have dealt with both 
Hitler and Japan in the early years. What 
we lacked was not big armies but political 
foresight and courage.” 

The Newark (N.J.) Evening Neus 
(Ind.) advocates universal training in 
view of the increased military power the 
U.S. must maintain in many parts of the 
world, but believes “such training could 
be integrated with the educational needs 
of the trainees,” although “a glorified CCC 
would certainly not meet the need.” 

The Concord (N.H.) Monitor (Ind) 
“believes in universal training following 
the war,” but fears that, “unless it is kept 
completely military, it would very soon 
become primarily political.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind), 
although holding that “the emphasis must 
be upon military training that will enable 
us to maintain our position as a world 
power,” believes that the President’s sug- 
gestion of a year’s service, not necessatily 
military, by every youth, “might be useful 
as a supplement to universal military 
training” for those not qualified for mil- 
tary activity. 

“With regard to military training, 
says the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.- 
Rep.), “it is to be hoped that all able 
bodied youths will be given at least a year 
of it, but there is no reason why it cannot 
be worked in with their regular education, 
while existing camp facilities could be us 
to “provide youthful men, now in the 
armed forces . . . with a year of traming 
in preparation for civilian life.” 
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Surging horsepower from four huge engines en- 
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Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
for vehicles and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction. 
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AVENUES OF LIGHT 
FOR WORKING EYES 


tiie a no 2 2 2 2 2 San ami 


TOMORROW, lamps and light will 
serve America in new ways, new 
forms, new places. Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps in new shapes and 
colors, along with new techniques 
in lighting, will open up a whole 
new field of decoration and display 
for the store owner. And Westing- 
house Sterilamps—already widely 
applied by laboratories and food 
and drug manufacturers to reduce 
contamination from air-borne bac- 
teria — will be used in homes, 
schools and public buildings to 
lessen the risk of infection and help 
bring safer, more healthful living. 








HELP_SHORTEN THE WAR...BUY MORE BONDS THAN BEFORE! 





WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
SUNDAY 2:30 EWT., N.B.C. % TED MALONE * MON: 
DAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 10:15 EWT., BLUE NETWORK 











New lighting techniques developed by Westinghouse engineers. using today’s 












high-efficiency Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, are bringing See-ability benefits to 
to) d Do Pp =] 5 - 
American industry. With See-ability to guide them, working eyes can operate 

. faster, more accurately. Precision work can be done by more people, with fewer 

errors and less fatigue — all important factors in the huge job of arming 

Tieng wii 
and supplying our fighting men. And when this big job is done, today’s higher 
lighting standards will bring See-ability benefits to peacetime factories, 
offices, stores and homes. Take advantage of Westinghouse research and progress 
in lighting, include See-ability with bright, long-lasting Westinghouse Mazda 
Lamps in your post-war plans. For practical help in your planning, consult 
your local Power Company or Westinghouse Distributor. Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co.. Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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HOMAS PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Is THE darkness before dawn, the 
ships lie offshore. The attack is to be 
made in waves. First, the little black 
landing boats circle tthe transports 
like waterbugs till all are loaded with 
troops. Then they dart for the beach. 
Grim, helmeted youngsters pour out 
of their bows and race up the bloody 
slope. 


Then, at a signal, comes the second 
wave. Some of the craft are bigger 
this time—high-sided ILCT’s that come 
pounding in to bury/ their noses in 
the sand. Down the fJbow-ramps and 
through the surf the Seabees and 
Engineers ride their “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors—among the first ma- 
chines to land. 


With bulldozer blades raised for 
protection against enemy fire, they 
charge up the beach, dragging steel 
mats behind them, pushing temporary 
roads through to higher ground — 
throwing up protective earthworks — 
preparing the beach for the waves 
that will follow. 











As soon as the landing craft are 
emptied, wounded men from the first 
assault are carried aboard to be 
rushed back to the ships. But some- 
times those barges swing broadside 
to the surf—lie helpless to move under 
enemy fire. So husky “Caterpillar” 
Diesels come to the rescue and shoul- 
der the big craft off into deep water. 


In this war of amphibious landings, 
you have begun to hear, more and 
more often, the word “bulldozer” used 
with respect. This is the term affec- 
tionately applied to “Caterpillar” 
Diesels equipped with blades. 


Today the Allied forces have over- 
come the Axis lead in airpower and 
firepower. In workpower we have al- 
ways held the advantage. The tough, 
heavy-duty machines Americans had 
been using for years before the war 
were left out of German and Japanese 
calculations. Workpower—on beaches, 
airfields, deserts, jungle trails —is 
turning the tide of victory, 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


£e. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


We To win THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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Whether individual manufacturers, hav- 
ing facilities and man power not required 
for war orders, should be allowed to pro- 
ceed with civilian production or wait unffl 
all competing plants are ready is an im- 
portant decision the Government must 
make soon. With a big decrease in war 
output expected after the collapse of 
Germany, differences of opinion have 
arisen as to the procedure to be used in 
the solution of this reconversion problem, 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
economists, small and large businessmen 
and others: 


Should the Government delay re- 
conversion in any war industry unfil 
all competitors are ready to resume? 


Answers were printed last week. Others 
appear herewith. 











J. M. Clark 


Westport, Conn.; Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University, 


answers: 

Where an entire industry can, without 
waiting overlong, reconvert on an efficient 
scale, simultaneous reconversion of all 
competitors is desirable. Where some pro- 
ducers are released from war production 
much earlier than others, it would be un- 
just and unworkable to make them stand 
idle until the others ‘are released. Where 
only a trickle of civilian production can 
be released, it would cause prohibitively 
high costs to divide it among all the pro 
ducers. 

Giving moderate-sized producers the 
benefit of the early start is legitimate. 
Inequities may be mitigated in a number 
of ways, and it should generally be pos- 
sible for all to start even on their postwar 
models. 

In reconversion, it is less important to 
have a few consumers’ durables a little 
sooner than: (1) to begin to release the 
temporary war workers when they are no 
longer needed to give us enough labor to 
win the war, and (2) to be ready to re- 
sume and expand civilian production 
promptly when it will be most needed; 
namely, when millions of servicemen come 
back needing jobs. 


W. E. Greer 


Fort Wayne, Indiana; Secretary-Treasuret, 
Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Co., 
answers: 

No! It is true that in some cases, per 
haps many, a competitor would get the 
jump on those in the same industry who 
were still engaged in war work, but, to 
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MAN-MADE HURRICANES 


of Crocker-Wheeler electrical equipment to perform 


New airplanes are safer, faster 
and more efficient because 
models are first tested in wind 
tunnels. At the NACA laboratories at Langley Field, 
for instance, these new models face a 500 mile-an-hour 
hurricane that duplicates the terrific speed of modern 


fight conditions. 


Power for the tremendous fan that creates this super- 
hurricane is supplied by a Crocker-Wheeler motor. 


This installation is typical of the special applications 


DIVISIONS OF JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION 
POMONA PUMP CO. DIVISION . . 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION 


Electric Motors & Generators 
. Vertical-Turbine & WESTCO Pumps 


Steam Turbines, Diesels, Gears 


ANY HENDY OFFICE 1S READY TO SERVE YOU 


exacting jobs in industry and commerce. Many motors 
and generators built by this division of Hendy have 
been working longer than the men who operate them, 
for Crocker-Wheeler has been building dependable 


equipment more than half a century. 


Whenever your planning calls for special or standard 
motors and generators, let one of our field engineers 
give you the advantage of this long record of experi- 
ence. Or if you are in need of pumps for industrial or 
agricultural service... or Diesel engines, steam turbines, 
turbo-generator plants or reduction gears... submit 


your problems to the nearest Hendy office. 


JOSHUA HENDY ... WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


S$ U. MeN. VO VCACL EC Abst £0: RELA 


Granch Offices: BOSTON - BUFFALG . CHICAGO . CINCINMATI . CLEVELAND . DETROIT - NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . PITTSBURGH . SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON . 18S ANGELES 
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WASHINGTON'S HEADQUARTERS 


Cis by Philadelphia an im- 
perishable page of American his- 
tory was written at Valley Forge 
in the Winter encampment of 
George Washington’s army. His 
oy cebu Mmebucr-eel-te mmole) ame) meet coven 
ized warfare nor of huge 
American armies and armadas 
fighting in Europe, Africa and 
Asia, today. 


In the Philadelphia area not far 
from Valley Forge, LEE of Con- 
shohocken turns out many of 
the tires which transport men 
and supplies here and abroad in 
the present conflict. The service 
those tires are rendering is a 


counterbalance this injustice, we would 


have a move balanced employment situs. 
tion and an altogether smoother and mor 
rhythmic return to peacetime production 
if there is no delay in the reconversion of 
war industry. 


H. E. Lund 


Lansing, Mich.; President, Reo Motors, Inc, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
My answer to your question is “No,” 


Norman D. MacLeod 


East Providence, R.!.; President, Abrasive 
Machine Tool Co., 


answers: 

To delay reconversion in any war in. 
dustry until all competitors are ready to 
resume normal operations would be up 
necessary, uneconomical and would hut 
the employment situation. 

I would like to see each plant in an in. 
dustry reconvert to its normal products 
as soon as released from ‘war work. Prov. 
sion could be made so that materials would 
be available to it only at the average rate 
of consumption in the period 1939-40-41, 
If urgent needs exceed this production, the 
proper industry committee should decide 
on the additional allotment, keeping in 
mind that other competitors soon will be in 
production. 

In the case of new plants entering the 
field since 1940, the industry committee 
should determine the allotment of mate. 
rials to them until such time as all com- 
petitors are free from war work. 


Frank West 


Seattle, Wash.; President, Preservative 
Paint Co.; President, Manufacturers’ of 
Washington, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Reconversion of small plants should be- 
gin at once, on a nation-wide scale if neces- 
sary, to maintain full employment in i- 
dividual plants. 

It would be folly to attempt now fur- 
ther to spread allocation of war contracts 
with certain essential civilian goods s 


proud page in the record of LEE { PARTICIPANTS INTHE much needed. 


DeLuxe tire accomplishments. | COHHERENIE ABS SPERATION Conversion to civilian production should 
pe I 
} 


\ er/ vetai ri g ion in 
\NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER / be dovetailed with gradual reduction 
\ | 
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war orders. 
__CORPORATION _| eo Ss ae 
ee 4 In other words, open capacity sho 


Taam be utilized. It would be unfair to dis 
criminate against critical Jabor areas by 
failing to permit them to convert. 

Future problems of the critical labor 
areas will be far more acute due to the 
fact that they have given up their normal 
outlets. Future prosperity depends on Te 

industrial 

Freedom 

ter 


cognizing necessity to spread 
production through small plants. 
from economic strife and unrest is bet 
assured by decentralizing industrial at 
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ccording to War Department 
records, rehabilitation of 49,176 
wire miles of communications was 
accomplished by the Signal Corps 
in Sicily alone. 

The magazine, “Steel”, comments 
on the fact that wire communication 
remains basic in this zone. It enjoys 
the advantage of a degree of secu- 
rity not enjoyed by other mediums. 
The editor of “Steel” points out that 
the demand for wire field communi- 
cations will continue to be heavy until 
the warsin both major zones are won. 


Imagine the demand for field 
telephone equipment with the whole 
continent of Europe under invasion, 
and Pacific operations constantly 
expanding! 

The men and women of Connecti- 
cut Telephone & Electric Division, 
commended personally by War Man- 
power Commissioner McNutt for 
their splendid record in turning out 
field telephones and other basic 
communications equipment, realize 
their ever-increasing responsibil- 
ities. They are determined to fulfill 
this obligation to our armed forces 
and those of our allies. 


CONNECTICUT 
TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
* DIVISION x 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


G.A.1. divisions are producing for the 
war effort: Military Trucks, Fire Appa- 
ratus, Communications and Electronic 
Equipment, Aircraft Ignition Com- 
ponents, Cellular Rubber Products. 
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CRISIS AHEAD FOR WLB 


Defiance by Workers or Industry as Threat in Between-Wars Period 


Search for way to prevent 
breakdown of machinery 
for settling labor disputes 


This country appears to be in for a criti- 
cal period of labor unrest after the Ger- 
man war ends and before the Japanese 
war is won. This unrest could result in an 
outbreak of strikes that would retard in- 
dustrial reconversion during its early 
stages. 

There is a growing official fear that war- 
time wage controls might break down 
under the strain. It is feared that the War 
Labor Board no longer would be able to 
maintain its high percentage of settle- 
ments in labor disputes. The Board could 
not survive a period of studied defiance 
of its orders by labor or industry or both. 

The reasoning behind these fears is this: 

Workers will be fighting to retain 
high wage scales in the face of a 40 or 

50 per cent cutback in war production 

that is expected when Germany sur- 

renders. This will be an uphill fight, 
because employers no longer will be 


Sis FINS id 
—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


THINGS ARE STILL HUMMING 


—Acme 
WAR PLANT SEIZURE 
-.. will bayonets become a standard? 


compelled to bid against one another for 
workers in a tight labor market. Help 
will be more plentiful. Thus, an incen- 
tive for paying high wages would be re- 
moved, particularly in industries that have 
switched from military to civilian pro- 
duction. 

The war with Japan, however, will 
require continued produc- 
tion of munitions on a rather 
large scale. Wage controls 
will have to be maintained 
to keep these war industries 
stabilized and to keep pro- 
duction lines moving. 
Workers in these industries 
will grow restless if there is 
pressure for wage cuts. 

Under those conditions, 
WLB might find it had be- 
come a civilian labor board 
as well as a War Labor 
Board. This would raise 
complications and encour- 
age defiance from _ both 
unions and employers, since 
the Board’s authority is 
confined legally to settle- 
ment of disputes involving 
interference with the war 
effort. The agency’s au- 
thority to intercede in dis- 
putes involving concerns 
such as Montgomery Ward 
& Co., which claims little 
direct connection with the 
war effort, already has 
been challenged. The chal- 
lenges that could arise 
from industries that had 
converted to civilian pro- 


duction, after the end of the German wy, 
might involve the Board in such a tangh 
of litigation that it would collapse. 

A serious enforcement complicatig 
could arise. WLB has no enforcement 
power of its own, must rely solely upg 
presidential plant seizures to break striky 
of recalcitrant unions or to combat defiang 
of recalcitrant employers. But the Wy 
Labor Disputes Act limits the seizup 
power to plants performing war work 
Plants producing only civilian goods 
would be beyond the reach of this ap 
thority. The Government, with its plant 
seizures, has been the operator of a nun. 
ber of private wartime businesses, but it 
would have to reach farther than it ever 
before has reached to find authorization 
to seize plants that were manufacturing 
only vacuum cleaners, refrigerators or 
other items going strictly into the civilian 
goods market. 

The prospect that, after the war in Ev. 
rope, WLB might face a crisis that it 
could not survive has started Government 
officials looking for a way to avert a break- 
down of labor mediation facilities, Two 


—Harris & 


WLB CHAIRMAN DAVIS 
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proposals are being discussed. One is to 
call another meeting of industry-labor- 
Government representatives, such as the 
one that produced the no-strike, no-lock- 
out pledge after Pearl Harbor. William 
H. Davis, chairman of the War Labor 
Board, was co-chairman of that meeting. 
The other proposal is to revive the con- 
ciation panels of the United States Con- 
ciation Service that were used to settle 
disputes early in the war. In more defail: 

Industry-labor-Government conference. 
It is argued by those advancing this idea 
that an outbreak of labor trouble after 
the German war could be averted if em- 
ployer and union representatives would 
sit down with Government officials and 
work out an agreement similar to the one 
that brought the no-strike pledge and re- 
sulted in establishment of the first war- 
time labor mediation board. WLB, it is 
contended, could function much more suc- 
cessfully if it had the backing of such an 
agreement. Those who suggest such a 
meeting are fearful that the no-strike, no 
lock-out pledge will be abandoned in ci- 
vilian industries when the German war 
ends, and that a chaotic industrial situa- 
tion will result. 

Those opposing such a meeting fear 
that union and employer representatives, 
lacking the incentive for peaceful relations 
that prevailed immediately after the Pearl 
Harbor attack, would fail to reach an 
agreement, and that the meeting would 
bea failure. In that case, WLB’s prestige 
vould suffer more than if no meeting were 
held. 
Conciliation panels. Before the War 
labor Board decentralized by establish- 
ing regional. boards, the Conciliation 
Service was able to settle a number of dis- 
putes by naming three-man panels, com- 
posed of federal conciliators, to assist 
ions and employers in working out bar- 
gining agreements when knotty problems 
were involved. However, when wage-stabi- 
luation rules were adopted by WLB, these 
panels lost their effectiveness. They were 
discontinued, since all settlements involv- 
ing wages had to be passed upon by WLB 
for their inflationary tendencies. 

A return to this form of conciliation 
would be a return to true collective bar- 
gining, which went out when wage sta- 
bilization came in. The panel system could 
tot be revived as long as Government 
Wage controls existed, but proponents of 
this system argue that no more effective 
technique for handling labor disputes has 
yet been devised. The conciliators, under 

system, are all public representatives, 
WLB functions under a tripartite 
system under which representatives of 
, industry and Government all sit in 

m the negotiations. 


Striking supervisors. Latest Govern- 
ment seizure of a group of coal mines again 
focuses attention on an issue that is of 
mreasing importance to employers with 
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Where It’s Wanted 


CONTROL establishes the difference between destructive force and 
constructive work. The same water that roars in flood, can be har- 
nessed to irrigate fertile lands, supply great cities, serve industry and 
perform other useful work. 


Clayton engineers have developed a method of using line pressure 
itself for the efficient and safe control of water and other fluids. The 
smooth, positive, automatic performance of Clayton Hydraulic 
Valves has helped solve many difficult flow problems in industrial 
and municipal services. 


Among the jobs done better by Clayton Valves: automatic liquid 
level contro] in sumps or tanks... automatic control of pressure 
without hammer, shock or leakage... operation of several valves 
from a single remote control station ...alternate flow control and 
many others. Clayton Hydraulic Valves serve on city water distribu- 
tion systems, in mills, factories, schools and other public buildings, 
as well as on lines carrying air, certain gasses and light oils. 


Other “Clayton products include: Flash Type Steam Generators= 
Hydraulic Dynamometers—Kerrick Kleaners and Kerrick Cleaning 
Kompounds—Boring Bar Holders and Boring Bars, 
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You can help to 


lighten this load 


Lighten what load? War- 
laden freight facilities need 
every lift they can get. 

What's to be done? As manu- 
facturers and shippers, we can 
load and unload equipment quick- 
ly... see that it carries capacity- 
. ». guard against damage to roll- 
ing stock .. . route shipments effi- 
ciently. As individuals, we can 
eliminate non-essential buying as 
well as non-essential travel, thus 
conserving transportation space, 
fuel and manpower. 

While easing the carriers’ bur- 
den, a plant can lighten its 
own material handling jobs 
with time-saving Yellow Fey 
Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. Above you see how 


these flexible, easy-to-manage 
slings firmly grip round, slippery 
steel stock; the same patented 
braided construction is adaptable 
to lifting a heavy locomotive or a 
light crate. And there’s matching 
pliability, kink-resistance and 
toughness in the Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope that 
speeds crane operations. Both 
slings and rope are identified by 
the Yellow Strand that industrial 
buyers look for as a guide to 
long-lived service. 

The Yellow Strand quality that 
helps you fight waste now 
will fortify your position 
in the days to come. Any 
B &B distributor or branch 
will welcome your inquiry. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 





large pay rolls. That is the issue of whether 
unions of supervisory employes should be 
recognized as collective-bargaining units, 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has ruled that it will not order employers 
to bargain with supervisors’ unions. As a 
result, most employers who have faced 
the issue have refused to bargain with such 
unions. There have been some notable 
exceptions—the Ford Motor Co., for ex. 
ample, has a contract with a foremen’s 
union. 


5 


i 


J 
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The strike in the coal mines was a pro. 


test against refusal of two companies to 
bargain with the United Clerical, Techni- 
cal and Supervisory Employes Union an 
affiliate of the United Mine Workers’ Dis- 
trict 50. Although only 100 or so supervi- 
sors are involved, their walkout forced 


about 4,000 miners to quit work. Mining of 
critically needed coal stopped in these pits, 

As in the foremen’s strikes in the auto | 
industry earlier this year, the mine walk-7 
outs illustrate how a few key men can 
force thousands of others off their jobs, 4 

In these strikes, the country may be” 
getting a small sample of what it can” 
expect after the war, when other groups = 


of organized superviscrs will feel more free 
to strike, unless the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board revises its present policy of re- 
fusing to certify foremen’s and supervisors’ 
unions as appropriate bargaining agencies, 


Plant seizures. Seizure of this group 


of mines marked the nineteenth time that ' 





the Government has taken over a private. 
business to end defiance of the War Labor 


Board by unions or employers. In addition, 
three plants were ‘seized before WLB cam 


into being, as results of failure to comply” 
with directives of WLB’s predecessor, the) 


National Defense Mediation Board. 
A box score of these seizures shows: 


In eight cases, the plants or facilitie: 
seized are still in the hands of the Govern-’ 


ment. The seizure with the longest histo’ 


is that of the Toledo, Peoria and Western 
Railroad, which has been operated by the” 


Government since March, 1942. 


Of the 19 seizures, unions refused to™ 
comply 11 times and employers eight times. 7 
Wages and union security were the lead- ~ 


ing issues, Other issues were racial discrimi- 
nation, jurisdiction, overtime, refusal to 
extend a contract and refusal to arbitrate. 


Strikes. The strike box score for this 
country since Pearl Harbor has passed the 
10,000 mark. Through June, 1944, there 
had been 9,428 walkouts. Latest figures— 
for July—add 470 to the total. August fig- 
ures are not yet available, but are certain 
to send the figure well above 10,000. 

July brought a slight decline from June, 
both in strikes and the number of strikers. 
Here are the figures: July 470 strikes in- 
volving 145,000 workers; June 500 strikes 
involving 155,000 workers. In both months, 
strike idleness amounted to 9/100 of 1 per 
cent of available working time. 
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(CLEVER — THESE AMERICANS!) Our Chinese friend strips off the protective coating of a spare part 


with his fingers and finds it free from corrosion—as clean and bright as when it left the line in an American 


plant. The coating is Stripcoat, made from a Dow plastic, Ethocel, as a base. Thousands of parts are automatically 


dipped in Stripcoat before dispatching them to far-away fronts. A troublesome problem in logistics has thus 


, 


been solved. If it is a metal part, just “Dip It, Ship It, Strip It.’ 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago e St.Louis e Houston e SanFrancisco e LosAngeles e Seattle 
New York e Boston e ‘Philadelphia e Washington e Cleveland e Detroit 
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IN ADDITION io providing regular transe 
continental commercial service in the war 
effort, TWA has been serving its country 


through: 
OVEROCEAN AiR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


ARMY AIRCRAFT MECHANIC, RADIO 
OPERATOR AND RADIO MECHANIC 
TRAINING 


4-ENGINE FLIGHT TRAINING 


NORTH AMERICAN AIR CARGO 
SERVICE 


MILITARY AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION 


PILOT, NAVIGATOR AND AERO 
ENGINEER TRAINING 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH PROJECTS 





g 7s an hour till plane time, so you 
# probably haven't left your home 
or office yet. 

But out at the airport, your TWA 
Captain, his First Officer and the 
Flight Superintendent are busy mak- 
ing sure you have the best possible 
trip. 

At their command are weather maps 
that are right up to this minute. 
Winds aloft and cloud formation 
data that’s hot off the teletype. 


From this, theyll work out and agree 
on the one best way to make this par- 
ticular trip. They'll choose from sev- 
eral alternate routes. Pick the best 


flying levels for that time and trip. 


They'll actually draw a picture of 





your course in the way they agree 





the flight can and should be made. 
Either Captain or Flight Superinten- 
dent can say “No” and halt the flight 
— neither can say “You must” and 
make it stick. 


A wise precaution? It’s more than 
that. It shows the manner in which 
TWA points the way in all matters 
concerning your interest. We don’t 
want even a bump to disturb your 
swilt, easy flight if a bump-free way 


can be found. 
Some might call that going pretty far. 


But after all — we want you to try 
TWA first and it is attention to such 
little things that makes that worth 


while. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
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Efforts of planners 
to prevent hoarding 
of wartime savings 


Postwar planners in the Government 
have their eye on the working capital of 
American corporations. That working capi- 
tal will have risen about $22,000,000,000 
in the period between 1939 and the end of 
1944. It will represent industry’s wartime 
savings, set aside to help finance prob- 
lems of reconversion. 

The official planners have been watching 
corporation reserves ever since early New 
Deal days. They have insisted that these 
accumulations of liquid capital, represent- 
ing corporate savings, often were too large 
and should be forced into use. At one time 
they induced Congress to enact an undis- 
tributed-profits tax to try to force industry 
to pay out nearly all that it earned either 
in dividends or in other expenditures. 
Since Congress repealed the undistributed- 
profits tax, other ideas aimed at checking 
the increase in working capital of corpora- 
tions have been generating, but have not 
materialized in action. 

President Roosevelt is reported now to 
be interested in plans to force corporations 
in postwar to spend wartime savings to 
create employment. 

These reserves of all American corpora- 
tions in 1939 totaled $24,600,000,000. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission reports 
that they had increased to $41,600,000,- 
000 by the end of 1943, and to $43,000,- 
000,000 by the end of the first quarter of 
1944. They are expected to pass the $46,- 
000,000,000 mark by the end of this year. 
That will represent cash on hand, money 
in the bank, Government securities owned 
and the inventories held by corporations. 
On the surface, it looks as if it is a very 
large total of liquid assets. The planners 
are interested in seeing that much of this 
money is spent in postwar to help cushion 
the shock of reconversion. They profess 
to fear that industrial concerns may 
hoard, not spend, much of their wartime 
savings. 

Repeated hints are given.that at least a 
substantial part of the corporation re- 
serves must be used to expand industry 
and trade as well as to reconvert. It is 
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(This article represents the result of an 





extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing imoortance in National Affairs.) 


INDUSTRY’S FINANCIAL BACKLOG: 
CAN IT MEET POSTWAR NEEDS? 


Wide Divergence Among Companies in Ability to Solve Problems 


suggested that, for the transition period, 
the reserves will be augmented by postwar 
credits and refunds under the income and 
excess-profits tax laws. Then it is argued 
that for postwar operation, after recon- 
version, the reserves are sufficient to allow 
business, without recourse to outside funds 
in most cases, to expand beyond any pre- 
vious level of peacetime production. 

However, in this argument, the planners 
are trying to establish a generalization 
about the strength of business. The fact is 
that each company presents a separate 
problem. There are the widest differences 
among companies both in the amount of 
their reserves and in their postwar need for 
those reserves. 

Investigation reveals that much of in- 
dustry is to have need for the reserves 
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built in wartime, and that spending of these 
reserves is to be a factor in giving this 
country a period of recovery following the 
break in the wartime boom. At the same 
time, there appears to be little to the idea 
that the bulk of American corporations are 
rolling in riches as a result of the war and 
that they will be able in postwar to finance 
everything from dismissal wages to a gen- 
eral wage increase out of savings of war- 
time. 

The facts of the matter appear to be 
the ones that follow: 

All corporations. In the period from 
1939 through March $1, 1944, the period 
for which over-all official figures are avail- 
able, all corporations saved a total of 
$18,400,000,000. As a figure, that looks 
large. But those savings could be too small 
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Q. “COW HANDS" riding herd on dummy 
cows, made of paper, have helped guard 
Washington war industry. Fact or fiction? 










A. Fact. Camouflage at one fabulous war 
plant, served by N. P., includes fake cows, 
slyly moved from time to time. 





Q. DITCH RIDERS travel on horseback to guard 
priceless water that makes Yakima Valley 
bloom. Fact or fiction? 


Q. TENDERNESS -TESTER in pea cannery feeds 
sample peas from each field to mechanical 
“bite-tester."” Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. A few do, tho’ most irrigation- 
patrol men use trucks. Verdant Yakima 
Valley is served by Northern Pacific. 


A. Fact. An error-proof machine checks 
the tenderness of each batch. Immense 
pea crops go to market via N. P 
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Q. CHECKERS, who scan every mile of N. P 
tracks from motor cars, are hunting lost arti- 
cles. Fact or fiction? 


Q. STRIPPER in pulp mill uses world's most 
powerful “shower bath" to blast bark from 
giant logs. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. He does it with super- 
powerful water jets that tear away 
toughest bark. N. P. is largest iog- 
hauler among U. S. railroads. 







A. Fiction. Day in, day out, they 
guard the perfect condition of rails 
and roadbed along the ‘‘ Main Street 
of the Northwest.” 
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ia relation to problemsfacing corporations, 
During the war, the repair and replace- 
ment of machinery has been neglected. 
Buildings have been permitted to run 
down. There has been no expansion of fa- 
cilities for civilian production. Business 
must undertake such expansion in postwar 
in order to get set to produce again for 
civilians, 

The whole peacetime plant of the na- 
tion is in need of attention. It will require 
outlays from the corporations’ savings 
from the war period. Another need for 
these savings is to arise among the many 
companies that want to decentralize their 
operations. These companies already have 
made their plans. But to carry them out 
they must spend at least part of their war- 
time reserves. In some few cases, too, 
companies have contracts with unions to 
fulfill that involve large payments in the 
form of dismissal wages for employes who 
have been engaged in ‘war work. 

War manufacturing. Corporations en- 
gaged in war work are estimated to have 
saved $6,600,000,000 between 1939 and 
1943. The Department of Commerce fig- 
ures that war producers will need $4,000,- 
000,000 to reconvert to civilian produc- 
tion. That much will have to be spent on 
new plants, new «machinery, other new 
equipment. In addition to that total, the 
war manufacturing concerns will need at 
least $2,000,000,000 to build up inven- 
tories of civilian products, to meet pay 
rolls, to provide liquid reserves for the 
transition period and to extend credit to 
customers. Thus, the wartime increase in 
the working capital of these companies, 
even as a group, appears fully earmarked 
for immediate postwar use. 

In fact, many war manufacturing cor- 
porations may well find themselves 
pinched for working capital, rather than 
possessed of too much of it. The Federal 
Reserve Board the view that, 
except for very strong firms, reconversion 
hardly can be expected to proceed without 
the need for additional financing. 

Aviation corporations, for example, will 
face an acute problem as their immense 
war orders are cut, with only relatively 
small postwar orders to take their place. 


expresses 


Inventories of munitions are reported by 
SEC as having amounted to close to $10,- 
000,000,000 at the end of 1948, prior to the 
beginning of a liquidation which now ap- 
pears to be under way. Government pay- 
ments for these inventories, in war contract 
terminations, are expected to protect most 
companies against loss, but not all com- 
panies. 

Nonwar manufacturing corporations ap- 
pear to be in a much stronger position than 
the war industries. Their increase of 
working capital is smaller—$4,300,000,000 
from 1939 to 1943. But that sum repre- 
sents almost a clear gain in liquid assets. 
It will not need to be spent for plants or 
machinery merely to get into civilian pro- 
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VITAL WAR WORK by reducing 


record-keeping to simplified routine 


x 


MASTER MODEL, 72-58. 
6,000 cards parade their data. 


mphasis now falls on the need for 
skilled help. Skilled help knows how — 
knows where — knows when. Such em- 
ployees are far too valuable to waste on 
routine work — especially when records 
can be handled quicker, more simply, and 
in much more compact form by using 
Cardineer — the Rotary file that brings 
the record to you for quick posting or 
instant reference. 

Thus, Cardineer speeds the war effort by 
definitely saving skilled manpower. It 
comes in four models — each compact, 
portable and so priced that its cost is 

quickly discounted through the 
economies it brings. Choose the \— 
model best suited to your need. 


Phone or write for details. 
DIEBOLD INCORPORATED ¢ Canton 2, Ohio 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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, HORIZONTAL DESK 


‘MODEL, 72-70. Three removable desk 
ae. segments. Cap. 2500 cards. 
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Buide in SENIOR MOD 


72-45, The capacity of this \ .t 
will surprise you. 
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Systems to Fit the Routine 


) CARDINEER TRA-DEX FLEX-SdTE 
ROTARY FILES VERTICAL VISIBLE FILES VISIBLE BOOK 


Available when victory comes — Safes; Safe Deposit Boxes; Money Chests; Electric Rekordesk Sofes; Bank Vaults; Office Accessories 














We borrowed a rainbow 


---to make steel 


THE elements in a sample of steel 
show up in the colors of the rainbow 
when you look into the spectrograph 
in the Armco Research Laboratories. 
By recording and measuring other 
“colors” that are present but invisi- 
ble, we can select the kind of ingredi- 
ents to produce steel sheets of the 
uniformly high quality that manu- 
facturers have come to expect from 
Armco. 

SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 
The spectrograph is one example of 
the many ways Armco uses precision 
research to create, control and im- 
prove special purpose steels for war 
and for peace. 

One of these special sheets is 
Armco Galvanized PaintTcrip — the 
original Bonderized galvanized sheet 
which has an insulating film that 
takes and preserves paint. Used today 


Help finish the fight—with War Bonds 


in templates, PainTcRIP is helping to 
speed the production of warplanes. 
Tomorrow it will serve in hundreds 
of peacetime uses. 


Our experience of over 40 years 
may prove valuable to your com- 
pany in planning postwar products. 
We can advise you on the grade of 
sheet steel you can best use, as well 
as on special finishes, coatings and 
fabricating problems. Why not con- 
sult with us about your require- 
ments? The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 2721 Curtis St., Middle- 
town, Ohio. 





Special 
purpose 
steels 





for TOMORROW’S PRODUCTS 

















duction, because no major reconversion 
problems confront these concerns. These 
nonwar industries have continued civilian 
production during the war period and they 
have not relinquished their normal mar. 
kets. To add strength to their position, 
the huge accumulation of consumer say. 
ings should serve to prevent ,any serious 
decline in the demand for their produets 
in the transition period and the more set. 
tled postwar period to follow. In fact, a 
boom in consumer goods appears to lie 
ahead. 

Inventories decidedly larger than in 
prewar are another element of strength 
for the nonwar manufacturing corpora- 
tions. Between 1939 and 1943, these in. 
ventories increased by $2,500,000,000, or 
more than half of the total increase in re 
serves. Thus, as a group, these companies 
should have a large supply of materials 
on hand with which to continue produce 
tion. 

Railroads. War traffic has strengthened 
the financial position of the railroads ma- 
terially. In 1939 and 1940, many were los- 
ing money. Since then, they have made 
money, and more than four fifths of the 
increase in their reserves represents new 
liquid assets, such as money and Govern- 
ment securities. 

The railroads face the need of buying 
considerable new equipment. Even so, they 
will enter the postwar era better supplied 
with cash than they have been in years, 

Public utilities have not shared in big war 
profits. Their dividend payments, over all, 
have declined. Even so, the utilities have 
increased their reserves, and nearly all 
the increase has been in cash assets. 

Trade corporations. Nearly four fifths of 
the increase in reserves of wholesale and 
retail trade corporations has been in the 
form of additions to supplies of goods on 
hand. As no radical increase in prices has 
occurred under price regulation, there is 
relatively little room for a slump that 
would cut the value of these inventories. 
For added assurance, the trade corpora- 
tions have bought, sold and replaced their 
goods very rapidly, and this rapid move- 
ment of their stocks promises to continue. 

In sum, business generally is stronger 
than before the war, better able to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities presented by 
the postwar period. But, for many indi- 
vidual companies in all lines and for the 
less favorably situated war manufacturing 
corporations, particularly, there is a pros- 
pect that their reserves will not be suffi- 
cient for big-scale postwar operations. 
Nevertheless, all corporation reserves are 
a political factor and will be watched more 
closely than ever. 

If a setback occurs in business and em- 
ployment and the reserves are not used to 
expand business, there is likely to be an ef- 
fort to force them into use. Among plan- 
ners the idea of taxing undistributed 
profits ts not dead. 
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BACK OF EVERY ATTACK . ves 
Lroformed wire rope 


GIVES BOMBER PILOTS SPLIT-SECOND CONTROL 


A pilot flies his bomber through black 
bursts of flak toward an enemy target. Suddenly 
the bombardier’s voice comes through the inter- 
com, “On target!”’ Then, “Bombs away!” 

From take-off to target, the bomber’s engines, 
rudders, bomb releases are controlled to split 
seconds by Preformed wire rope. Thousands of 
feet of it go into the rigging of a bomber. 


UR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFAC] 


Every foot of it on all our fighting planes is 

Preformed — because only this superior wire rope 
gives the long life, the never-failing action air- 
plane controls must have. 
_ Preformed is proving in the sky—as it has 
proved on sea and land—that it is the tough wire 
rope for the tough war jobs. Back of every attack, 
Preformed is in there fighting. 


OR SUPPLIER FOR 


PREFORMED WIRI 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, | 
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TRANSPORT RIVALRY AS STIMULUS 










TO FUTURE HEMISPHERE TRADE 


American firms trading with Latin 
America are counting on improved air and 
ocean transport to help offset expected 
higher postwar production costs. Proposed 
air rates are to be as low as one third pres- 
ent tariffs. U.S. shipping lines will end the 
war with the most efficient and modern 
merchant fleet afloat. All this means access 
to new markets and foreign products at 
rates far below present levels. 

Pan American Airways, sole U.S. air 
line operating to foreign countries, foresees 
postwar passenger rates as low as 31 cents 
a mile, cargo rates as low as 10 cents a 
pound. This compares favorably with do- 
mestic rates. U.S. steamship lines are out 
to meet these reductions by more efficient 
and frequent operations. 

Policy. So far, this country has no policy 
on postwar shipping and air operations. 
The PAA proposal for a single American- 
flag air line abroad is opposed by most do- 
mestic air lines. Some of them now operate 
foreign routes under war contract and wish 
to enter the foreign field permanently. In 
shipping, there is no decision on how large 
a merchant fleet we will keep in operation, 
how much U.S. foreign trade will be car- 
ried in American vessels. The present sit- 
uation is as follows: 

Air. High-speed, long-range planes able 
to carry 100 persons by day are to be the 
backbone of new international air routes. 
PAA has requested approval to fly to Rio 
or Buenos Aires at one third present pas- 
senger rates, in one fourth the time. Air- 
line officials feel such low rates will not 
necessarily cut into steamship travel. Mass 
transport is expected to tap traffic hitherto 
untouched even by steamship lines. 

Ocean. In 1937, Latin America sold this 
country 21,000,000 long tons of 
bought here only 6,500,000 tons. The excess 
of imports came in on foreign-owned tramp 
vessels. Traffic as Latin 
America depended on harvest shipments of 
coffee, sugar, cocoa to supply dollars for 
purchases here. As a result, we had less 
than 150 ocean-going vessels primarily en- 
gaged in inter-American trade. 

This picture is changing. Latin America 
has saved up foreign exchange. Ships will 
carry larger cargoes, can operate on regular 
schedules. Liberty ships might be used for 
bulk tramp shipments. This means more 
efficient operation, lower rates, more use of 
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cargo, 


Was seasonal, 


American-flag vessels. The question re- 
mains how much the plane will cut into 
ship traffic. 

Ship vs. plane. For each ton of cargo 
arriving in the U.S. by ship, 1744 pounds 
enter by air. The value of the air cargo is 
$3.58 per pound against 314% cents per 
pound for ocean cargo. In part, this is be- 
-ause, with increased distances, the cost of 
ship operation lessens. With airplanes, 
longer flights mean sacrificing pay load 
for fuel. 

This is one difficulty in Latin America, 
where large airports are far apart. An- 
other is that most Latin exports are raw 
materials, bulky to move and low in value. 
Of 255 Brazilian commodities studied, on- 
ly 47 were considered potential air cargoes. 
U. S. exports weigh less, but have a higher 
value. Of 1,358 U.S. products studied, 476 
were classed as potential air cargoes. This 
seems to indicate that, compared to ocean 
shipping, little cargo will move by air. 

Future traffic.. On the basis of two-way 
traffic, Government officials estimate air 
cargoes can be moved for 10 to 15 cents a 
pound. Already high-priced goods such as 
movie films move by air. Some low-value 
items, such as advertising matter, are 
shipped by air because of the need for speed. 

The real growth in air cargoes is ex- 
pected in medium-priced items that have 
not moved by air in the past. In inter- 
American trade, such items could be cer- 
tain fruits, lacework, silver objects, re- 
placement parts, tools, samples. Carrying 
such articles, Pan American-Grace At- 
ways in South America increased its ait 
cargoes by 350 tons a year, This still is 
small-scale operation. 

Competition. U.S. air and ship lines are 
not taking PAA expansion lying down, are 
keen to open air services in Latin America. 
One argument against combination ship- 
plane service by steamship lines, as re- 
quested by the United Fruit Co., is that 
operators will hesitate to reduce air fares 
below steamship fares. Decision on this ap- 
plication may well decide whether shipping 
and domestic air lines can operate ait 
services in Latin America. Regardless of 
what policy this country decides on, the 
pressure by air and ship lines is for lower 
rates to tap new business. Tourists and 
business will gain in lower rates and more 
frequent and faster schedules. 
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ows Keualetionary New Construction Material Developed with Plaskon Resin 
ite alr ra 
ents a * N INNOVATION in plastics is this remarkable product: 4 special low-pressure 
uch as . Plaskon resin reinforced with pliable, woven glass cloth, forming a completely 
‘-value new and widely adaptable construction material! 
Tr, are é This exceptional development, although restricted for use at present, offers industry 
speed. a an engineering and design material with revolutionary possibilities inthe future. 
is ex- Its great strength, light wight and-ease of fabrication especially meet the needs of 
: hen large structures, where stress and strain must be predictable. Outstanding feature 
Pi of this new resin is the fact that only enough pressure is required in forming a 
inter- structure to bring the fabric plies in close contact. 
1 This new low-pressure Plaskon resin has made possible the world’s first plastic 
ts, re- primary structural member for aircraft. Two laminated skins of Plaskon resin 
rrying reinforced with flexible glass fabric, separated by and bonded to a balsa wood 
» Air core, were molded for the main fuselage of the BT-15 trainer plane shown above. 
ts an This is an outstanding example of stress-skin construction for aircraft. Completely 
Gl j eliminated was the necessity for reinforcing members such as bulkheads, stringers, 
still Is ribs and cross-ties, despite the fact that all flight loads are transmitted through 
this main fuselage. The tail cone and side panels of the BT-15 plane also were 
les are fabricated from the Plaskon resin and glass cloth combination, with integral 
m, are molded ribs instead of a balsa core. Development and flight-testing of this entire 
rerica. ” _ — ‘ achievement are credited to the Army Air Forces Materiel Command, Wright 
shi The BT-15 fuselage of Plaskon Resin Field, Ohio, aided by Plaskon engineers. 
a = reinforced pian glass cloth has been In making the results of their successful research available to commercial plane 
proved far stronger for its weight than builders, the Army Air Forces emphasized several exceptional advantages of the 
s_ that a fuselage of similar design made of permanent Plaskon Resin-glass cloth construction material: great savings in 
- fares conventional structural materials. In fabrication time and expense, lower air resistance, greater plane speed, less 
lis ap- static tests, resistance to simulated flak, buffeting and vibration, exceptional strength. 
ipping and in actual flight, the Plaskon resin- Plaskon advancements in resin have made possible many outstanding developments 
te alr glass cloth structure met extremely for industry and the individual. Plaskon resin research and experience may be of 
ess of rigid Army Air Force specifications. valuable assistance in your manufacturing and sales programs—ask for their help. 
n, the 
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PLASKON DIVISION « LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, 2150 Sylvan Ave., Toledo, 6, 0. 
Canadian Agent: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., Montreal, P. Q. 
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The 
Sleepless 


Giants 


©) Night and day, these giants of the 
rails are performing their vital wartime 
tasks. Trainloads of troops, freight cars 
loaded with essential materials, must be 
kept rolling. 

The train crews—engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, brakemen and flagmen—know 
that every minute counts... know that the 
implements of warfare and industry must 
be transported without delay to the mili- 
tary forces and home-front workers. 


That is Union Pacific’s biggest job. 
Over its strategic middle route, unit- 
ing the East with the Pacific Coast, the 
“sleepless giants” are moving the prod- 
ucts of the nation’s factories, farms and 
forests. 


Union Pacific employes are fighting and 
working to hasten the day of peace... 
to uphold the spirit of freedom and 
equal opportunity—the spirit of your 
America. 


For your future security—buy 
and save bonds’til maturity. 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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Postwar tax plans are continuing to 
pile up. Businessmen of the Twin Cities 
have one. The National Planning Asso- 
cation has sponsored recommendations by 
Beardsley Ruml and H. C. Sonne. The 
Committee for Economic Development is 
about to announce its proposals. Congress- 
men who will be influential in postwar tax 
making are beginning to disclose their 
ideas. Other individuals and groups have 
studies under way. 

Proposals thus far made public indicate 
there are certain trends of thinking about 
the taxes that should be kept and those 
that should be discarded in the postwar 
period. For instance: 

Corporation taxes. Most plans proposed 
by business groups would repeal the present 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE REED 
Congress is taxed for an answer 


excess-profits tax, the declared-value ex- 
cess-profits tax and the capital stock tax. 

Rum/-Sonne. In addition to repeal of the 
excess-profits tax, the Ruml-Sonne plan 
would abolish the normal tax and surtax on 
corporate income, levying instead a fran- 
chise tax equal to 5 per cent of net earnings 
and a tax on undistributed earnings at a 16 
per cent normal rate equal to the normal 
fax rate proposed for individuals. 

Twin Cities plan. This would repeal the 
excess-profits tax and the capital stock 
levy, but at that point would depart from 
the Ruml-Sonne proposal. The plan would 
tetain present normal tax and surtax rates 
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PLANS FOR EASING TAX LOAD: 
WHAT LEVIES WOULD BE CUT 


of 24 and 16 per cent respectively where 
normal and surtax net income exceeds $50,- 
000. All dividends received from domestic 
corporations would be deductible, instead 
of 85 per cent as at present, and the 2 per 
cent penalty imposed for filing consolidated 
returns would be removed. 

Congress. Some indication of the think- 
ing of congressional tax makers as to 
business taxes has come from members of 
the Republican House committee on post- 
war taxes. This committee, to which busi- 
ness groups have been looking as a pos- 
sible controlling factor after the November 
7 election, is headed by Representative 
Daniel A. Reed, of New York. Committee 
members now indicate that they may be 
able to recommend for business the elimi- 
nation of the excess-profits tax. That, they 
pointed out, would be a cut of 70 per cent 
in corporate taxes. 

Other plans. Several plans propose, as 
added relief, that business concerns be 
allowed to carry forward their losses for 
varying periods, usually five or six years. 
Some lean toward the British idea of with- 
holding the normal rate of individual in- 
come tax on undistributed portions of 
earnings. Some want a standard rate of 
tax imposed on both corporate income and 
individual income. There are other pro- 
posals for forcing distribution of earnings 
in order that these earnings may be taxed 
as individual income. 


Individual taxes. All groups now put- 
ting forward detailed ideas, including con- 
gressional tax makers, are arriving at the 
conclusion that postwar taxes on individ- 
uals must be heavier than the public has 
been led to believe. However, there is much 
difference of opinion as to how these taxes 
should be levied, and how heavily. 

Rumil-Sonne. The Ruml-Sonne_ theory 
is that the postwar economy will be better 
served by personal taxes heavy enough to 
permit a low rate of tax on corporation 
income. Thus, this plan would have a 16 
per cent normal tax against the present 23 
per cent of normal and surtax. Exemption 
would be $590 for the taxpayer and for 
»ach dependent. Surtaxes would not be 
levied on the first $2,000 of net income, but 
would start there at 1 per cent and go up 
to 50 per cent on surtax net income of 
$200,000 and over. Present top rate is 91 
per cent on surtax net income over $200,- 
000. This would involve a real tax redue- 
tion for many individuals. 

Twin Cities. One proposal under this 
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LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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ne-half the people in the eleven western states 
reside in California. This is the West's greatest market. 
If, in your own surveys, the present and post-war oppor- 
tunities in California occupy an important place, remem- 
ber this: At Bank of America, which serves California 
through branches in more than 300 cities and towns, 
planning for tomorrow is second only to the task of 
meeting the vital banking-and financial needs of today. 
Executives throughout the country are finding the serv- 
ices of this bank invaluable, whether their interests lie 
inthe field of agriculture or industry, in reaching a vast 
consumer market here, or in approaching future foreign 
markets beyond the Pacific. Inquiries receive prompt 
attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS .$ 171,776,392.04 
DEPOSITS . . . 3,767,443,322.19 


RESOURCES . . 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 





California’s statewide bank 


livesets’ arepapeeiiaaat we: 


NATIONAL {RUSTAS2 ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 











plan assumes a 5 per cent retail sales tax, 
The other proposal assumes no sales tax 

The plan with a sales tax would allow 
exemptions of $1,400 for married persons, 
$600 for single persons and $400 for each 
dependent. The normal tax rate would be 
10 per cent, and the surtax would begin 
at 6 per cent on net taxeble income over 
$2,000. The ceiling would be 50 per cent on 
surtax net income above $300,000. 

Without a sales tax, exemptions would 
be $1,200 for married persons, $500 for 
single persons, $350 for each dependent, 
The normal rate of 10 per cent would re. 
main. The surtax would begin at 6 per 
cent and rise to 65 per cent on surtax net 
income over $500,000. 

Other plans. All proposals would retain 
the withholding method for current pay- 
ment of individual taxes. Most plans, to 
eliminate double taxation on corporate 
earnings, would allow individuals to deduct 
from 30 to 100 per cent of dividend in- 
come. There is a tendency to shift the 
burden of personal taxation from lower- 
pay brackets to the middle-income groups, 
In some plans, this would be done merely 
by lopping off existing rates applicable to 
low incomes and trimming the present 
rates up the line. Usually substantial re- 
ductions are proposed for the higher in- 
comes. 

Congress. It is becoming clear that Con- 
gress will insist that individual income 
tax payers share in any tax reduction. Busi- 
nessmen are being warned not to expect 
that corporation income alone will be given 
the full benefit of any lowering of taxes. 

Miscellaneous taxes. Most of the plans 
now being projected would repeal many of 
the present excises, leaving chiefly liquor, 
tobacco and possibly gasoline to be taxed. 
Some plans propose general changes in the 
estate and gift taxes for the postwar, but 
make no detailed suggestions now. Most 
seem to think the present Social Security 
tax setup is wrong and needs to be put on 
a better accounting basis. 

All of the unofficial groups seem to have 
one common misconception: 

They estimate that postwar expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government will run 
from $18,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 
and base their tax rate structures accord- 
ingly. Most plans favor the former figure 
and one or two even estimate less than 
that. Such totals are at least $5,000,000, 
000 under probable Government costs as 
seen by officials working on postwar budget 
plans. The Reed committee has indicated 
it is thinking in terms of a postwar budget 
of $23,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000. 

What becomes clear, from all these plans, 
is that the Administration elected Novem- 
ber 7 will have on its hands a first-class 
dilemma in reducing the tax total. The 
question will be whether to favor business 
or individuals. Many arguments will be 
offered to support a shift of the burden 
in either direction. An even distribution 
will be impossible. 
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Glass defies time. 

Fortunately—and worthy of note by designers of 
tomorrow’s products, equipment or buildings—glass 
has remarkable resistance to elements that are gen- 
erally considered active causes of deterioration. 

You can expose glass to the severest weathering 
and to all but a few chemicals, with confidence that 
it will never lose its high transparency or its smooth, 
hard, lustrous finish. 

Glass stays dimensionally, too. Its low 
co-efficient of expansion makes it ideal where. pre- 
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cision is desired. 

Even the problem of impact has been countered to 
a large extent by the development of tempered glass. 
L-O-F Tuf-flex Glass will withstand the impact of a 
2 lb. steel ball dropped 60 inches—or a thermal 
shock of 460° F. Modern glass is tough. 





The great east window of York 
Minster, England — glazed in 
the 15th century. 


Year.. 
after year.. 
after year 
glass stays 
“as is” 


These characteristics of glass are good reasons 
why it is today performing many services never 
dreamed of a few years ago—good reasons why: you 
can count on glass to help make tomorrow’s prod- 
ucts, equipment and buildings better. 

There are many types of glass—many colors, 
shapes and finishes. We’d like an opportunity to 
discuss with you the practicability of any uses of 
glass that may occur to you. Libbey-Owens:Ford 


Glass Company, 2594 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, O. 


Destractibhe? Wood—Metal—Plastics —Glass. 


No material is indestructible. However, barring un- 
seen conditions, no material will fail on a job in which 
it has been properly specified and engineered. When 
our application engineers say “Yes”, you can be 


sure about glass. 











LIBBEY> OWENS - FORD 
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There is the roar of great motors, the flash of 

early sun on broad, silver wings—and a flight of 
Liberator bombers lifts off the runway into the 
dawn. 


The men in those planes have room for only one 
thing in their minds—reaching the target for today. 


But to those who stay behind — ground crews on the 
spot, and us ai home who build for these men — 
success is not complete with that. 


These are our boys—we want to see them over the 
target, and safely home again. 


That’s why, in Buick plants where 
Liberator engines are built, no job 
can ever be done too well. 


That’s why ~o effort is spared, 
ever, if it will keep those big 


*o 


Pratt & Whitney power plants purring a bit 
more smoothly, or serving an hour longer. 


Such an attitude — and it is one Buick shares with 
thousands of others — is paying off. It is paying off 
not only in the greater volume of American equip- 
ment, but in better performance which helps to reduce 
human sacrifice and suffering. 


So when the final victory is sounded, our real pride 
will not be in how much we have built for war, 
but in how well we have built for victory. 


Through quantity production, Buick 
works to put more planes in the hands 
of our flying crews. Through con- 
stant insistence on quality, Buick 
labors always to help bring more 

of them safely home again. 


% 
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The Army-Navy “E” proudly 
flies over all Buick plants. 


Petes, ot 


*As of September 1, 1944, Buick has built more than 55,000 Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. 


BUICK owwision of GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon - GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 
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CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 
“PACKAGED” 
LIQUID COOLER 
Completely self-contained 


and equipped with the 
famous Chrysler Airtemp 


hermetically sealed Radial enessnne oye: 
“Packaged” refrigeration —— to 
production tools requiring liquid coo pci 
is increasing output, controlling quality, sav- 
ing man-hours and dollars for manufacturers. 





GADIAL COMPRESSOR 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


When the addition of a special piece of equipment 
increases production of vital aircraft parts by 100% 
6 en aU She profit-paying, public tax-saving invest- 
ment. That’s how the Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” 
Liquid Cooler is performing for one of the big 
aircraft manufacturers in machining landing gear 
cylinders. In one war plant after another, Chrysler 





Airtemp “Packaged” air conditionigg and refrig- 
eration equipment is providing temperature-humid- 
ity control on a scientific basis. Send for your 
copy cf Chrysler Airtemp At War; it contains many 
worthwhile production suggestions. e Airtemp 
Division of Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
e In Canada, Therm-O-Rite Products, Limited. 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 p.m., E.W.T, 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of Axsersean Business 
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Tax planners for postwar, planners for a balanced Federal Government budget 
are underestimating the size of their job, are giving taxpayers too much hope. 

A minimum budget for first postwar years is to look about like this..... 

Emtarant OFF MACLOUNGL GODtsc cic cccccecccccccccesecesccues«QGy OOO ,Oeesoes 

















Army-Navy expense, aS a minimum........eeeeees sieleisicctaeee 620000000000 
Veterans’ benefits, pensions, etc.......... Sele 6 clecee.eaeieee Opes 
Farm payments and price Supports......seeeee walataieterate waieve ey) Se SOOGOOe Cee 
Public works, public roads, eCtC....sceeeeeees Jisieissicecese DESO COC Cee 
Social Security. aids to youth, relic? ..csesc esiiiee « dceiee 20002000000 
Ordinary Government expenSeS....eeeeseee 6 drsheceien da walde-acetss GOO OOe. Oee 





There is a total of $23,300,000,000. It includes nothing for a new WPA, if 
there is to be one, nothing for federal aid to State unemployment insurance 
funds. Army-Navy costs are the minimum estimate of budget planners. A bonus, 
promised to veterans but not yet agreed upon in detail, would run veterans' costs 
above the figure used. Official estimate is that price guarantees already made 
to farmers will cost a minimum of $2,000,000,000 a year. Public works figures 
include no big program aimed at pump priming, just the regular run of spending. 

So: Tax plans based upon a budget balanced at $18,000,000,000 are likely to 
be unrealistic, are likely to make taxpayers somewhat too optimistic. 


VG 


U.S. is in the position of a man who has run up his fixed expenses, who has 
incurred big new obligations without much thought of the later consequences. 

In cases like that..... Everything is fine so long as the person's or the 
nation's income stays high, so long as the income out of which obligations are 
met keeps on expanding, or at least does not decline materially. 

But: Once income starts down, as it inevitably will after war, that's when the 
trouble starts. It is then that the fixed expenses begin to pinch, when it hurts 
to meet the interest on the mortgage and the installments on other promises to 
pay. Promises to pay cannot be written off as some tax planners write them off. 

The alternatives when the pinch comes are these..... 

1. Expenses can be met out of new borrowing, with a reckoning delayed. 

2. A larger proportion of current income can be drawn off, despite the 
pain, to make possible a meeting of current expenses out of income. 

Or: Ways and means can be found to expand income, or to shift part of the 
burden to others, as France, for example, may do through reparations from Germany. 

In the case of U.S., it is at least a 50-50 prospect that alternative No. 1 
; will be accepted, that the country in postwar will drift back to more borrowing 
refrig- as a means of paying bills, despite a debt approaching $300,000,000,000. There 
umid- probably will be a year or two of balanced budgets in a period when the wartime 

















om inflation of income will hang over and when tax rates remain near war levels. 
coal It is after that that the test will come, the willingness to bear very high taxes. 
, Ohio. ; 

mited. You reasonably can expect this much in the way of postwar tax change..... 


Excess-profits tax to be reduced 50 per cent affecting 1945 income, to be 
removed altogether from 1946 corporation income, if all war ends in 1945. 

Normal and surtax on corporation income over $25,000 may be reduced to 35 
per cent affecting 1946 income. A deeper cut than that seems improbable. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Capital stock tax and declared-value excess-profits tax may be repealed. 

And: Affecting income of individuals..... 

Repeal of present 3 per cent normal tax is probable affecting 1946 income. 

Modest reductions can be expected on lower and middle-bracket surtax rates, 
reductions designed to give taxpayers at least some feeling of relief. 

Limited relief is likely to be given to income from dividends. Goal will 
be to remove in part what now is double taxation on corporation income; first in 
hands of the corporation, then in hands of stockholders when paid out in dividends. 

That's about all that can be offered if a postwar budget is to be balanced, 
or nearly balanced. It does not offer much cheer to any who expect prewar taxes. 














A basic inside argument over tax policy is shaping up at present, is to be 
brought out into the open in event of a fourth term, a fourth New Deal. 

On one hand, the New Deal group takes this line on tax policy..... 

Taxes should aim to reduce individual saving, to hit hard at middle-income 
and upper-income groups who save and invest in nonrisk ventures. 

Also: Tax policy should be directed to force corporations to pay out their 
earnings in large part, or to invest retained earnings in capital improvements. 

Taxation needs to be geared to the fact that Government must take more and 
more responsibility for risk-taking ventures at home and abroad. A reduction in 
individual saving and corporation saving is desirable as a consequence. 

That's the New Deal view. 

On the other hand, the non-New Deal group takes this line on tax policy..ece 

Prosperity must rest upon individual venturing and initiative. To encour-= 
age risk taking, tax policy must permit individuals to accumulate capital by 
saving, then to venture and to reap rewards if successful, or to be assured of 
lenient tax treatment if unsuccessful and faced with losses. 

Taxation policy must assure a reward for the risk taker, must leave incen= 
tive to the individual or the corporation able to save and to venture. 

That's the dominant view in Congress. : 

However: With debt where it will be in postwar, and with budget costs as 
high as they will be, there's difficulty in shaping any tax plan that lets the 
individual venturer gain a fortune, or an individual saver to accumulate much. 

















In the more immediate matter of policy affecting surplus material disposal: 

There very probably will be strings tied to sale of rubber plants, aluminum 
plants, magnesium plants, steel plants, among others. Prospect suggests a whole 
series of new Muscle Shoals bobbing into the limelight in the next depression. 

Schools, hospitals, other public institutions are likely to get not only a 
first chance to buy, but a price advantage in buying many kinds of surplus con- 
Sumer goods, many types of equipment and supplies. 

There is strong support for the idea of offering new machine tools and new 
machinery to small U.S. plants all over the country, with RFC taking old equip- 
ment in trade on a basis that will make it worth while. Then: Old equipment would 
be disposed of abroad. Purpose would be to put U.S. industry in A-l condition. 

Surplus property abroad will be left abroad for disposal, will not be 
brought back to U.S. That fact will materially simplify the disposal problem. 











WPB probably will find the remaining months of its life to be uneventful. 

CMP plan for distributing scarce materials will continue as long as need 
for it exists. Many material controls will relax or end when German war ends. 

Priorities will follow along with the CMP plan. 

There will be a few authorizations to go ahead with civilian durable goods 
production, a few "spot authorizations." But: Out of hundreds of applications 
from small industries wanting to restart civilian production, few are approved. 

You must expect that, until German war does end, there will be slight eas- 
ing of most material controls, slight encouragement to reconvert. 
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Loading jute fiber—and burlap made from it—aboard an 
American Export Lines vessel at Calcutta. The fiber is obtained 
from the stalks of a plant grown widely in eastern India. 


SEAGOING CARPETS 
IN YOUR HOME! 


Your home is full of things that sea- 
going merchant ships have brought 
from the far corners of the world. It 
would be a hardship to do without 
many of them. And in normal times, 
many Americans would lose their 
jobs if there were no ships to take 
U. S. products for sale overseas. 

Our merchant shipping is every- 
body’s business—as a far-sighted Con- 
gress recognized when it passed the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to as- 
sure this country control of our 
international trade, 


N.W. AYER & SON 






In this “Magna Charta of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine,” Congress directed 
the Maritime Commission to build 
up a U.S.-flag merchant fleet “con- 
structed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel 
. . . owned and operated under the 
U.S. flag by citizens.” 

War has demonstrated that such a 
merchant marine, in the words of 
Congress, is “necessary for the na- 
tional defense and development of 
(our) foreign and domestic com- 
merce.” Ably directed by the War 


American Exp 
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All the way from India comes the jute that's woven into a fough, 
strong foundation for many American-made carpets. Burlap and 
ropes are made from jute; there's jute in linoleum, tapestries and 
upholstery —and maybe even in that wig you wore on Hallowe'en! 


Shipping Administration, our great 
new fleet is helping to win the war — 
and will help cement the peace! 

American Export Lines, pioneer in 
developing modern, fast, time-table 
shipping service to southern Europe, 
North Africa, Asia Minor and India, 
is operating many new vessels. Under 
the U. S. flag, every ship is a guarantee 
of this country’s vital foreign trade. 
And when peace comes, what you and 
other Americans want to buy or sell 
abroad will determine the cargoes we 
carry and the ports we visit! 
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* 
|] On September], 1885, the first electric street | fire insurance companies like those in Fire Asso- ny 
{ railway in U.S. went into operation in Baltimore; | ciation Group did all they could to improve equip- |i¢e 
%l|_ it drew power from a third rail. About the same | ment and installation standards — and thus reduce 
|| time, people began to use electricity in homes. | electrical fire hazards to a minimum. That’s hy 
s As the Nation’s electrification progressed, leading | one reason why rates are so low today! << 
“It takes two to make a < 
%| 1944—SEPTEMBER hath 30 days black market transaction!” || 
& 1—Fr. — 1932, “Jimmy” Walker, N.Y.C. Mayor, resigned. ||? 
4 ASTRONOMICAL 2—Sa. — Full Moon, 3:21 P.M., E. S.T. ; < 
CALCULATIONS| 3—S#.- 1876, St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, nearly wiped 
» out by fire—property loss, $15,000,000. Hy 
S|]EASTERN STANDARD TIME 4—M. —LABOR DAY. < 
q 5—Tu.— Protect the fruits of your labor—make sure all}i& 
41] sur, | Latitude +30° | Latitude +35° your property is insured adequately! % 
Pi] | SENRIBE) SonseT | suNmise/ sunset! 6—W.— 1620, Mayflower set sail from England. 
$i] 6 | 5:39 | 6:17 | 5:36 | 6:20] 7—Th.— 1630, scttlement of Boston, Mass. » 
11 | B42 | 6:00 | 8:29 | O:13 | 8—Fr. — 1934, Morro Castle burned off N.J. coast. |X 
Z| 21 | 6:47 | 5:58 5:47 | 5:59} 9—Sa, — Last Quarter, 7:03 A.M., E.S.T. id 
|] 28_| 5:50 | 5:52 | 5:50 | 5:51) 10_Sy,— “ 1755, Acadians exiled from Nova Scotia. 
$i == Latitude 40" | Latitude +45") 11—M. — 19285, end of capital punishment, New So. Wales. ny 
1 } 5:27 | 6:32 | 5:21 | 6:38 | 12—Tu. — 1866, Kansas State University opened. < 
4 1p | 232 | 0:28 | 2:27 | 6:28 | 13W. — 1814, Key composed “Star Spangled Banner’. By 
|] 16 | 5:41 | 6:08 | 5:39 | 6:10] 14—Th.— 1918, Eugene V. Debs sentenced to prison. 
Si] 56 | 2:50 | $389 | 8:8? | S82 | 15—Fr. — 1942, U.S. aircraft carrier Wasp torpedoed. [1¥ 
ang ere ares 16—Sa. — MEXICAN INDEPENDENCE DAY. < 
bi] S®°- |<Scon- | moon-| moon moon] 17—Su.— i New Moon, 7:37 A. M., E. S. T. y 
Sil 1. | 5:51 | 4:00 | 6:09 | 3-40 | 1S—M.— ® Property insurance rates never were lower! i 
3 | 7:19 | 6:19 | 7:25 | 6:11 | 19_Ty.— 1922, Harding vetoed Soldicrs’ Bonus Bill. 1 
7 eae Be oar var 20—W. — 1931, England went off gold standard. < 
Pil 9 [11:35 [12:54 [11:11 | 1:13 | 21] Th.— 1938, high windsand floodsswept N.Y.and south- |/z 
»| is : a3 4 ¥ eH a} ern N. E.—damage estimated at $500,000,000. " 
15 | 3:58 | 5:24 | 3:42 | 5:38] 22_Fr. — 1776, Nathan Hale executed by British. Ny 
{ +4 ‘= — os = 23—Sa. — Don’t put it off any longer—call your Agent or |i 
Yi] 21 | 9:13 | 8:37 | 9:26 | 8:23 Broker fora property insurance check-up now. ||, 
$I] 35 [iiss |1tsse |'1:26 [11:10 | 24—Su. — 1869, ““Black Friday” in New York City. H 
27 | 2:48 /12:35 | 3:12 /12:09 | 25 _-M. — First Quarter, 7:07 A. M., E.S.T. 
P])-29_1 4:25 | 2:46 | 4:40 | 2:28 d 1513, Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean. hy 
|| To, obtain local times of sunrise and sun- | 26 __T'y, 1918, Meuse-Argonne offensive began. le 
SI] 2r4 time meridians G.e-, 75°, 90°, 105°, | 27 W. — 1910, Asst. Postmasters put in Civil Service. [1p 
, = Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 26:—14.— 1781, siege of Yorktown began. " 
{|| ofthe standard meridian, or increase the | 29 —Fr. — MICHAELMAS DAY. Y 
wp] Sime four minutes for gach deeree west 1 30 Sa. — 1943, start of Nazi cvacuation of Naples. “ 
s 
OBSERVATION for September: There is only one way to make sure that y 
> your property insurance is always in line with today’s steadily || 
> advancing replacement costs. And that is to... Le 
AS MORAL for September: . have your Agent or Broker review your PO 
ey property insurance frequently! 

‘ ‘ IN NSURANCE i< 
; } property aie _Marine , 
; Fire- Automo » 
L » J 
‘| FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP} 
> Nia <e 

{ Fire Association of Philadelphia es TaN Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
@i| The Reliance Insurance Company eS Philadelphia National Insurance Company \|¥ 
va PHILADELPHIA ‘ea PENNSYLVANIA ny 
P SYMBOL OF he SINCE 1817 < A 
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of the Week 


Title Rex. U.S. Pat. Off 


J. A. Krug, now in charge of the War 
Production Board, is a new type of Goy. 
ernment administrator. Mr. Krug, more- 
over, brings to the post, long held by Don- 
ald M. Nelson, a new point of view. This 
is the point of view of a comparatively 
young man who has spent most of his 
career in public service. 

Mr. Krug is not a part of the business 
world, but is not against business. He has 
been associated with the New Deal, but is 
hardly considered one of its extremists, 
Business knows him as fair minded and 
capable, and businessmen generally ap- 
plauded his selection. Mr. Krug has proved 
himself the sort of young executive who, 
given a job to do, proceeds to get it done, 
regardless of the socioeconomic ideas of 
himself or others. 

The job ahead, in this case, is a big one. 
It is Mr. Krug’s responsibility to see the 


—Acme 


J. A. KRUG 
- - - X-Day marks the spot 


war production program through, and then 
facilitate the swing of business and in- 
dustry to civilian production. In doing so, 
he will carry out policies approved by 
those. above him, policies, in fact, largely 
made by Mr. Nelson. Mr. Krug sees the 
task as falling into several phases. 
Lagging war production. Labor and some 
new facilities must be provided to bring 
some important lines of production up to 
schedule. Mr. Krug is at work on that. 
Reconversion. The  spot-authorization 
plan for gradual reconversion is to con- 
tinue, and Mr. Krug expects it to take up 
some local unemployment and keep man- 
ufacturing facilities in operation after 
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THE CASE OF THE CHBINKING SOCK 





by a Modern Sherlock Holmes 


From a Textile Research Laboratory in Everett, 
Massachusetts, comes a chemical which, when applied 
to dry wool, cuts shrinkage to 2%, prevents ‘‘felting,”’ 
increases luster, and adds water repellency. Good news, 
indeed, for men who wear socks, women who wash 
them, and particularly for manufacturers who make 
them. 

This is typical of the kind of textile research going on 
in the great industrial section of Northern New Eng- 
land. Mildew-proofing, shrink-proofing, fire and water- 
proofing, delusterizing, slip-proofing, and permanent 
synthetic starching are but a few of the processes now 
under development which may revolutionize the post- 
war textile picture. 


To meet peacetime competition, the wise manufac- 
turer will plan now to locate in Northern New England. 
Here he will find progressive research assistance imme- 
diately available; excellent labor conditions; low-cost 
water and electric power; a fast, flexible, modern trans- 
portation system and a position strategic to foreign 
markets as well as a home market—one of the richest 
in the United States. 

To industrialists seeking detailed information on this 
prosperous region, the Boston and Maine 
offers its intimate knowledge of the area it 
serves—Northern New England. Address 
Boston and Maine, General 
Offices, Boston 14, Mass. 
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THE AVERAGE MAN 
GETS A BREAK 


It was not until life insurance and actuarial science 
came that the man of moderate income found the 
answer to a want as old as civilization—a way 
within his means to protect his family in the event 
of his early death. 

Our representative can show 


you how much can be provided 
for so little. 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 

















PERFECT COPIES 
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® No more proof-reading copies. No 
need to check tracings. The Electro- 
Copyist can’t make a mistake. 
@ Makes hand-tracings unnecessary. Re- 
produces direct from pencil sketches, 
clearer than the original. 
@ No lens, no dark-room, no focusing. 
Your office boy can operate it. 
@ Copies are size-for-size, change-proof, 
smudge-proof. 
@ Reproduces in seconds anything writ- fl 
ten, printed or drawn. r 
Only Hunter Electro-Copyist has a 
range of models to meet every copy- 
ing need, from office portables to units 
specially designed for the aircraft indus- 
try that handle work up to 48” x 168”, : 3 
or dozens of smaller 
originals at once. 



































* Hunter’s staff of 
experts are anxious 
to help you improve The ORIA 
your photocopy 
work. Consultations RF m AST sna 
involve no obliga- 49th to 50th e New 
tion. a weil FRANK READY 
B 
HUNTER ELECTRO COPYIST, INC. ee ae Manager 
490 S. Warren St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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they are released from war production, 

X-Day. The principal concern, wher 
reconversion is concerned, is X-Day—th. 
day on which Germany capitulates. WPR 
has made several studies and plans for that 
time. Mr. Krug has ordered all these te. 


viewed and drawn together, “put in focus,”], 


to see where improvements can be effected. 
He says that “spur-of-the-moment deci- 
sions” will have to be made, but he doe; 
not want these decisions to be based on 
“spur-of-the-moment” thinking. 

Controls. As Mr. Krug sees it, there 
may be too many controls in WPB nov, 
He is pushing a review of these. Any con- 
trol not necessary to the prosecution of 
the war is to be lifted at once. In that 
way there will be less paper work for 
both WPB and businessmen, and _ the 
WPB staff can be reduced, its organiza- 
tion streamlined. 

Small business. Mr. Krug considers it 
an obligation to see that small business 
has an equality of opportunity in the 
reconversion process. He thinks small in- 
dustries can provide much employment 
quickly, because they have few large or 
time-consuming jobs of retooling to do. 

The follow-through. But WPB cannot 
do the whole reconversion task. Other 
agencies must follow through with ap- 
propriate action, especially in the fields of 
price and man-power controls. Mr. Krug 
plans early conferences on these matters. 

WPB squabbles. That is Mr. Krug’s pro- 
gram, and he does not intend to let any 
renewal of WPB’s squabbling get in the 
way of its fulfillment. He has complete 
authority, and he tactfully explained at 
an early staff mecting that this includes 
the power to discharge officials who make 
internal troubles. Among the orders Mr. 
Krug is carrying out is one to end WPB’s 
heretofore-constant feuding. 

Mr. Krug, personally. Behind Mr. Krug 
are jobs with the Wisconsin and Ken- 
tucky public utilities commissions, the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. In TVA 
he was in charge of power operations, and 
he negotiated the purchase of numerous 
privately owned power systems in_ the 
area. TVA loaned him to the succession of 
defense and war production agencies to 
help with power problems. He rose to the 
position of a deputy director and_ vice 
chairman of the programming committee. 
For the last three months he has been in 
the Navy as a lieutenant commander. 
Personally, Mr. Krug, who is only 36 years 
old, is big and placid and, to outward 
appearances at least, easy going. 

Liquidator. His background and person- 
ality are expected to stand him in good 
stead as he proceeds with the gradual 
liquidation of WPB. As controls are 
dropped, now and in postwar, necessity 
for that agency’s continued existence will 
disappear. Mr. Krug already is spoken of 
as the last boss of WPB. 
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Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and thoge 


| with which writers desire to have only 
, | initials used, should be so marked. 


On U.S.-British Co-operation 

Sir:—In “Tomorrow,” Aug. 25 issue, 

Never sharp... Never bitter three postwar foreign policies are men. 
ies tioned as possible for the U.S. These are: 
disarmed isolation, American imperialism 
and membership in a world organization, 

Your statement implies that this list js 
not exhaustive. It seems to me that there is 
a distinct possibility that might be listed as 
number four. This is that circumstanees 
will bring it about that the U.S. and the 
British Empire will co-operate closely for 
mutual protection, thereby forming the 
chief de facto power in the world for at 
least the next century. Possessed of more 
than half of the world’s wealth, they will 
need more than half of the world’s power 
to protect it. 

Such an informal (and therefore exceed- 
ingly strong) mutuality would doubtless 
| be, to a limited degree, imperialistic, but it 
| would not be likely to seek world domina- 
| tion. It could crush any future upsurge of 
weaker but more imperially minded pov- 
ers and, not improbably, would have the This 
tacit support of most peace-loving nations. } coulc 
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Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In our 93rd year 


MILWAUKEE 

















In Muncie, Ind. Lioyp M. Croserave] ... a 

a aks begir 

e e Yo 
Philadelphia Individual vs. Corporation Taxes ] lined 
Sir:—Much has been written proposing | “8!” 

The experience gained that corporations either pay no income tax - | 
or pay a rate less than the individual rate. J *T@”' 

through continuous asso- If not guarded, corporations could have an Yo 
unfair tax advantage. crest 


saincaseeinesin nani el Suppose “A” and “B,” with no depend-} wind: 


business enterprises for ents, each have $100,000 to invest and make} Marg 


, . NEW YORK’S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL $50,000 a year; their individual _ living Bu 
140 years is at the disposal VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director expense is $10,000 each per year. “A” does} Anot! 
150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 19, NY. business as an individual and “B” incor-] freig] 


of business firms con- Douglas L. Elliman & Co. Management aed 3 
porates. “A” must pay an Income tax on An 


the $50,000, or $27,945, while “B” pays @] make 
tax of $2.755 on $10,000. If this was a] Neith 


(OMMERCIAL Jsvesmment [RUST closed corporation after six months, “B”] track. 


could sell out and pay one half the regular} pictu; 











sidering a Philadelphia 








banking relationship. 


Seamieeiee CORPORATION income rate on the $40,000, as it would be Th 
Common Stock, Dividend | a long-term investment. “B’s” total tax for} ie 

; etn ier ome | the year would be $13,795. rail 

THE ar ag on the Sana | If each lost $10,000 the first yor and “gade 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST made $50,000 the second, deducting $10-) T,a4; 


000 a year for living expenses, “A” would 
be ahead only $2,055, while “B,” until he 
sold his stock in the corporation, would 


PHILADELPHIA CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1944, 


to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 


NATIONAL BANK ness September 9, 1944. The transfer books 


| will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Organized 1803 | JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. have his assets increased $30,000. ; 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. August 24, 1944. I am presuming that the corporation 


| would issue no dividends. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT | ; ’ T M.Siy: 
INSURANCE CORPORATION ——__________H gt —_________4 | Topeka, Kans. Pr. M.¢ Miles 
ESS SO ELON T NA 2 SEE ED 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


Know why this picture is unusual ? 


This picture illustrates a story that 

couldn’t be told very many years ago 
.a story that—but let’s start at the 

beginning. , 

You’re on a train, S.P.’s Stream- 
lined Daylight, let’s say. (That’s its 
engine you see passing above.) Four 
and a half hours ago you left San 
Francisco for Los Angeles. 

Your train is climbing up to the 
crest of the Santa Lucias — up the 
winding steel path that is the Santa 
Margarita grade. 

But wait... look—there ahead. 
Another train is coming down. A long 
freight train. 

And then it happens. The thing that 
makes the picture above so unusual. 
Neither train stops. You’re on single 
track, but neither train stops. Like the 
picture shows, the two trains pass. 

The answer? The answer is one of 
the most important developments in 
railroading. It’s a $17,000-a-mile 
“gadget” called C.T.C.—Centralized 


Traffic Control. 





Miles from the meeting point of the 
Daylight and the freight, a dispatcher 


sits before a C.T.C. board. Colored 
lights show him the progress of both 
trains. At the right moment he moves 
levers connected electrically with track 
signals and switches. In response, the 
freight glides onto a passing track, 
proceeds at reduced speed—the Day- 
light “highballs” past. Then the 
freight rolls back onto the main line. 

Running time is saved, for once a 
heavy freight is stopped it takes a 
while to regain full speed. And C.T.C. 
eliminates delays fer delivery of train 
orders, and for hand-opening and clos- 
ing of switches by the train crews. 

The great sweep of West and South 
where S.P. lines run for over 15,000 
miles, is a-land of vast distances and 
tough mountain grades. 

Here single track has been adequate 
in many cases to handle normal traffic. 
But with the abnormal war load, some 
of this line required greater capacity. 
At a time when new rail is hard to get, 
and we are pressed for manpower, 
C.T.C. is a bottleneck buster which 
helps us make the existing trackage 
carry maximum traffic. 

Today, besides the installation over 
Santa Margarita grade, we have C.T.C. 
at many important points in Califor- 
nia and along our Overland and Sun- 
set Routes. 

What does all this add up to? 


Just this. S. P.’s transcontinental 
routes bring troops and an immense 
volume of war material from Chicago 
and New Orleans and through the Pa- 
cific Northwest to Pacific Coast ports for 
the war with Japan. Where C. T: C. is 
installed on these routes, the train hand- 
ling capacity of single track sections is 
expanded 50 to 75 per cent. 

The Victory trains must keep roll- 
ing. C.T.C, is just another way S.P. is 
making sure they do keep rolling 
faster and faster and still faster. 








mac) S.P.’s 5 Great Routes 
~ | serve America and Mexico 


SHASTA 3 OVERLAND ROUTES 
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Move for Farmers’ Political Front . . . German Goods 
As Reparations ... New Importance of Harry Hopkins 


Harry Hopkins again is assuming a 
very important White House role and 
is acting for the President on matters 
of domestic policy that have been the 
province of James F. Byrnes as War 
Mobilizer. Mr. Byrnes is less active 
and is expected to step out of his job 
as soon as he can do so without em- 
barrassing Mr. Roosevelt politically. 


xk * * 


The job of war demobilizer, in event 
of a fourth term, is more likely to go 
to Fred Vinson, the present Economic 
Stabilizer, than to Donald Nelson. Mr. 
Roosevelt is being urged to select 
someone for this job who will have a 
viewpoint acceptable to organized la- 
bor, so an entirely new face may be 
introduced. 


xk * 


Julius Krug, the new acting head of 
the War Production Board, is strictly 
a White House man and not a Nelson 
man or a C. E. Wilson man. 
xk * ’ 

Some businessmen who have come to 
Washington to serve in important war 
jobs find, without quite knowing it, 
that they are absorbing. the New Deal 
view of the means that will need to be 
used in postwar to deal with economic 
problems. They are being sold on the 
theory of oversavings and on the need 
for tax policy designed to level income 
down from the top and up from the 
bottom. 


x *k * 


Henry Wallace had hoped to talk with 
President Roosevelt about his ideas on 
postwar policy and about the cam- 
paign role that the Vice President 
should play, but found the President, 
at his first lunch with him since the 
Democratic Convention, interested in 
talking only about very general sub- 
jects. It was purely a social visit. 


xk * 


Both Britain and Russia favor a strict- 
ly “big-power” approach to world rule 
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after the war and prefer to have 
spheres of world influence marked out, 
but are going along with the U. S. idea 
for something much closer to the old 
League of Nations. 


x k * 


Plans being shaped for Germany in 
postwar call for a five-to-seven-year 
occupation by Allied troops and AIl- 
lied‘ direction of industrial and finan- 
cial policy during that time to draw 
off reparations payments in the form 
of products of German industry. 


x** * 


Mr. Roosevelt is prepared to veto the 
plan for federal aid to State unem- 
ployment insurance if that plan is as 
limited in jts scope as the one favored 
by the House. The President favors a 
uniform national payment for unem- 
ployed, but probably will settle for 
less, although not as much less as the 
House wants. 


xk k * 


Chester Bowles, as Price Adminis- 
trator, finds that the President has 
him somewhat mixed up with Marvin 
Jones, the Food Administrator. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in praising Mr. Bowles for 
eliminating squabbles within his or- 
ganization, based his praise on the 
way the OPA head has handled the 
food problem. 


x *k * 


Farm organizations are beginning to 
lay plans to create a political organ- 
ization built around the farm vote to 
rival the CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee. The idea is that, if the CIO 
political machinery works, then afgri- 
culture must have its comparable or- 
ganization in order to be able to act 
quickly in bringing to bear in Con- 
gress the viewpoint of nonlabor groups. 
xk & 
Leo Crowley’s Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration is to get the job of repre- 
senting U. S. in exercising controls that 
will be applied in Germany after the 
war. 


The White House still is not interven. 
ing in Congress to give active support 
to Will Clayton, Surplus Property Ad. 
ministrator; to get acceptance of his 
views on how surplus war property 
should be disposed of and on the 
shape of a surplus property adminis. 
tration. 


x * *& 


Cordell Hull will be surprised to learn 
that both the Senate and House bills 
providing for surplus property dis- 
posal contain provisions that permit 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to dump 
American farm products in world 
markets. 


* * * 


Francis Biddle, as Attorney General, 
sat in on conferences to determine 
policy on surplus property disposal 
without at any time raising objection 
to sale of Government-owned farm 
land on a market- price basis. Mr. Bid- 
dle’s assistant, Norman Littell later 
touched off a policy battle by advo- 
cating sale of farm lands at a price 
under the market. 


x * * 


The White House is somewhat an- 
noyed at the fact that Mr. Byrnes and 
Mr. Vinson have not yet come for- 
ward with a formula for settling the 
wage argument with the steelworkers 
of the country. Phil Murray is press- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt on that point on 
the ground that the White House set- 
tled with cotton growers for a high- 
er price when enough pressure was 
brought to bear. 


x * *& 


Choice of Robert D. Murphy to serve 
as political adviser to Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on matters of diplomatic 
and political policy in Germany is be- 
ing interpreted by officials here as 4) 
sign that the United States will follow, 
a careful policy in doing anything that 
would affect adversely the interest of 
the more important property groups 
inside Germany. 
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WEDDING WHICH MILLIONS WILL WATCH 


Carried in the crimson bridal chair is a 
demure Chinese maiden—on her way to 
the bridegroom’s home for the wedding. 
A familiar sight to millions of Chinese for 
centuries, the bridal chair is a symbol of 
hope for a happy and productive union. 


After Victory, many more millions in 
China may be privileged to watch another 
sort of wedding—the wedding of modern 
air transportation with the vast manpower 
and resources of China. And such a union 
can produce an era of enduring prosperity. 


For modern China can count among her 
millions . . . skilled pilots, trained aircraft 





maintenance workers, intelligent, well- 
educated and energetic citizens, soldiers 
and statesmen... men and women compe- 
tent and capable of realizing the opportuni- 
ties which peace... and the development 
and growth of its own air transport and 
aviation industry ...can bring to China. 


At McDonnell, we are devoting full time 
to our job of making planes, parts, and 
plastics for the United Nations’ war effort. 
But we’re making plans too—after Victory 
—to add our contribution to the develop- 
ment of an aviation industry in China... 
a contribution worthy of so great a country. 
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i Dhave's no friend like 
an old friend...and that's how 
I've felt about Chesterfield ever | et ul 
since | first sang for them ; 
several years ago” 
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= i always Satisfy. : . They're Cooler, Milder and 
Geel Better-Tasting. More smokers are finding this 
mE out every day... so next time, do justice to 
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